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A COURSE IN ACCOUNTANCY FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


SCOPE 


Instruction is provided in the theory of accounts and practice of ac- 
countancy. This course is devoted to a discussion and application of the 
general principles of accounting with a view to providing the knowledge 
needed to insure success in the classroom, in private employment or in the 
field of public practice. The course covers a wide range, including such 
branches of accounting as system building, depreciation, partnership ac- 
counting, corporation accounting, consolidations, receivership accounting, 
cost accounting, and budgetary control. 


GRADE 


Instruction of college grade is provided on an extension basis. A knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping principles and procedure is a prerequisite to enroll- 
ment. It is expected that those who enroll for this course will have com- 
pleted a course in bookkeeping preparatory to teaching the subject and, 
in most instances, will have had some experience in teaching the subject. 


TIME 


It is recognized that the average teacher will want to complete the 
course during spare time so that there will be no interference with regular 
duties. Since there is no uniformity in the time available for outside study 
on the part of teachers, it is not practical to attempt to set a definite time 
for completion of the course. Therefore, the course is offered on an un- 


cw time basis so that it may be completed at the convenience of the 
teacher. 


MATERIAL 


There are a series of twenty-four text assignments. These are arranged 
in pamphlet form containing from sixteen to forty-eight pages each. The 
working material furnished for use in completing the practice assignments 
is 2 loose-leaf outfit consisting of a binder and the necessary stationery. 
After the working papers for each assignment have been approved, they are 
returned together with model answers and solutions which are furnished 
for comparison and future reference. 


The course is offered under the direction of the C. P. A. Department, 
which is one of the service departments of our company. A nominal charge 
is made to cover the cost of material and service. The cost is reduced to a 
minimum because there is no desire to realize a profit from the course. 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I. THE TRADITIONAL COURSE 


CCORDING to 
Counts, in his 
‘*Senior High 

School Curriculum”, this 
division of subject matter 
was recognized in the 
curriculum of the first 
public high school in 1821, 
but received little em- 
phasis until the close of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

To quote from the 
Committee of Fifteen, 
California Schools, 1923: 
“When high schools, 
along in the go's began accepting the practices and 
methods of private business schools which were 
training bookkeepers through instruction in book- 
keeping, penmanship, commercial arithmetic, and, 
occasionally, commercial law, the high schools began 
to offer the same subjects so that they might also 
train bookkeepers. Many of the high schools later 
offered stenography and typewriting. All urged or 
required bookkeeping as a preliminary study to 
stenography, the inference being that a study of 
bookkeeping and related subjects constituted com- 
plete preparation for any business occupation except 
stenographic work.” 


Since that time the traditional course of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting has developed 
into more comprehensive curricula having highly 
specialized courses to meet the expanding needs of 
students pursuing this line of work. The reasons 
assigned for this expansion are: Occupational needs, 
the increasing demands of business, the entrance of 








women in large numbers into the business world, 
the invention and perfection of the typewriter, and 
the changing character of the secondary pupil 
personnel, 


The commercial courses are today in the process 
of reorganization everywhere, differing in content 
in practically every city and locality in the United 


States, 


After making an intensive study of the commercial 
curricula in representative cities such as Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Berkeley, and Portland, and the state systems of 
New York, Oregon and Idaho, the committee is 
prepared to offer some general statements. 


The specialized courses range in number from 
two to four and may be denominated as follows: 
Secretarial, Accounting, Office Practice and General 
Business Courses. 


The Secretarial or Stenographic courses, in 
general, offer the following subjects: Business 
English, Typing (2 years), Stenography (2 years), 
Office Routine, such as filing, indexing, etc., 
Economic Geography, and a short course in Book- 
keeping designed especially for secretarial work. 


The Bookkeeping or Accounting courses usually 
offer the following: Bookkeeping (retail, wholesale, 
corporation accounting, cost accounting, and the 
construction and interpretation of business state- 
ments), Machine Calculation, Business English, 
Economic Geography, Commercial Law and 
Elementary Economics. 

The Office Practice courses usually consist of 
Business English, Typing, Filing, Office Routing, 
Office Appliances such as the duplicator, mimeo- 
graph, etc. 


NOTE: We are indebted to Mr. Ralph R. Rice of the University High School, Oakland, California, 


for having submitted this report for publication in “The Balance Sheet”. The 


sonnel of the committee was 


as follows: Selina Hardesty, Chairman, Richmond Union High School; Robert A. White, Secretary, Fremont 
High School, Oakland; and Ralph R. Rice, Research, Organization and Composition, University High School, 


Oakland, California. 
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The General Business Training or Omnibus 
courses consist of the following: Business Organiza- 
tion and Administration, Salesmanship, Marketing, 
Elementary Economics, Banking, Industrial History, 
and Economic Geography, the three traditional 
subjects, Bookkeeping, Stenography and Typing 
being merely optional. 


Il. TYPES OF PUPILS’ NEEDS IT WAS 
DESIGNED TO MEET 


The traditional course, as far as the committee 
was able to ascertain, was designed to meet the 
needs of the students who were unable for some 
reason to attend the private business schools. The 
anxiety of educational leaders to have only the best 
in the curriculum naturally makes them conservative 
and the demands of business education were at 
first met rather grudgingly. There is still a faint 
trace of this spirit, due to a lack of understanding 
and the inchoate condition of the commercial 
curricula. Business education has plenty of salesmen, 
but too few real educational statesmen. 


The more comprehensive courses are designed to 
meet the needs of three classes of students, and 
these curiously enough follow the Eureka plan of 
subdivision, promulgated at first by George C. 
Jensen, formerly of Eureka, now Director of Re- 
search for the California Teachers’ Association. 
The classes of students are: 1. The student who 
does not graduate (drop-outs). 2. The student who 
is graduated but who does not continue in school, 
but goes to work. 3. The student who will continue 
his education, either in a business college, or in the 
university, particularly the colleges of commerce. 


As at present constituted, the courses do not 
meet the needs of division number one. Division 
number two is well served by the secretaria!, ac- 
counting or office practice courses, the office practice 
courses being designed especially for the preparation 
of routinists who can not succeed in such highly 
specialized work as that required of the present 
day stenographer or bookkeeper. This statement 
will be further considered under “Tests”. 


The general business training courses meet 
adequately the needs of subdivision number three, 
the so-called University Group. 


Ill. TYPES OF PUPILS’ NEEDS IT DID 
NOT MEET 


This problem does not present a situation for 
which there is no remedy, and the committee makes 
the following observations: 


The high schools have come to realize that 
“drop-outs” and graduates are seldom employed 
as bookkeepers or stenographers immediately upon 
leaving school. This situation is being remedied in 
some places by the adoption of a course known as 
Junior Business Training, a ninth grade course, 
exploratory and inspirational in the first semester 
and more informational and technical in the second 
semester. 

The work being done in the Continuation and 
Evening Schools is a partial solution of this problem. 
The larger social vision of the functions of organized 
public education in a democracy is now being shown 


in a restatement of the scope and purposes of 


commercial education in the secondary schools. The 


program must be enlarged and intensified to meet 
the ever widening range of aptitudes and interests 
of the increasing numbers of students enrolling in 
commercial courses. 


The traditional course did not place proper 
emphasis on Business English. Present day con- 
ditions demand a better understanding of this 
subject. The same thing may be said of office 
practice. The progressive, up-to-date schools are 
meeting this demand to a certain degree. 


Occupational surveys are being undertaken in 
some of the cities studied, notably Fresno, in this 
state, and the curricula are being adjusted to the 
findings of these surveys. Lyon is a pioneer in this 
respect and his book “Education for Business” has 
helped in the solution of many perplexing problems. 
This book is especially valuable revealing the 
weaknesses of existing secondary curricula as to 
content, methods and administration. 


IV. TIME ALLOTMENT PROBLEMS 


No serious problems of time allotment are evident 
from the observations of the committee. There is 
one problem that causes some inconvenience and 
that is the adjustment of the student’s program so 
that he may take his two periods of typing or 
bookkeeping consecutively. An improper adjustment 
often causes a waste of time on the part of the 
student and tends to develop undesirable business 
habits, at times seriously interfering with one of 
the major objectives of business education, namely, 
the development of desirable business habits. 


V. TEXT BOOK PROBLEMS 


These problems are not so serious as the others, 
the chief difficulty being to select the best text. 
The unworthy texts of a former generation are 
fast disappearing although some of them die hard. 
The rise and refinement of commercial education 
has brought into being the specialist in that field. 
Publishing houses have gone into this work ex- 
clusively and are meeting the most exacting demands 
of the modern teacher. They employ specialists in 
assembling subject matter, specialists in editing, 
specialists in literary composition and specialists 
experienced in methodology. 


VI. PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN CHECK- 
ING PUPILS’ WORK 


This problem is not peculiar to commercial 
teachers although it may differ in some respects 
from the same problem with other teachers. The 
commercial teacher has a vast amount of work to 
check and if desirable results are to be obtained it 
must be done. Some of the work can be checked 
by the students but extreme care and diligence must 
be exercised by the teacher until certain standards 
of judgment are developed. It is done with some 
degree of success in typing but is not generally 
recommended. 


“Owing to the teaching load of commercial 
teachers, correcting papers has been done during 
class time in bookkeeping and typing in all but the 
best schools instead of the teacher devoting that 
time to instruction and supervision. The teacher's 
schedule should be so arranged that all of the 
checking in typing and bookkeeping could be 
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done before the next recitation in these subjects. 
As it is at present, the home load of the teacher is 
too heavy. The commercial teacher usually carries 
other work of a clerical nature for the school. This 
is not so in the large cities where clerks are hired 
for this purpose. Various devices are used: Error 
slips and rubber stamps to call attention to the 
more common defects in preparation and results 
exchanging papers and correcting en masse, etc.” 
(Committee of Fifteen, California). 


Temple University has devised a scheme whereby 
the checking and grading of bookkeeping may be 
done advantageously, as follows: Accuracy, 30%; 
neatness and general appearance, 30%; completeness 
and promptness, 20%; and, general ability, 20%. 
The validity of such a plan may be questioned. 
The best solution of the plan is offered in a series 
of short tests given bi-weekly. Another solution is 
to so plan the work that it is completed and cor- 
rected in the class. This permits the student to 
discover his own errors, but the teacher must be 
on the alert, always. 


> 
. 


VII. STANDARDIZED TESTS AND THEIR 
VALUE IN PRACTICE 


There are no standardized tests in commercial 
subjects but the commercial teachers are alive to 
their value and such tests are being made. The 
nearest approach to standardized tests are those in 
shorthand prepared by Ethel Rollinson of Columbia 
and Elmer Hoke. The use of these tests would 
alleviate the checking problem. 


Miss Rollinson has prepared a series of sixteen 
diagnostic tests in shorthand which approximate 
a high degree of validity and reliability being 
distinctly helpful in improving instruction, eliminat- 
ing failures, encouraging poor students, and ad- 
vancing the superior student. 


Mr. Hoke has prepared a series of ten prognostic 
tests of stenographic ability which are good tests 
of motor reaction, speed and quality of writing 
and memory. 


P. A. Carlson, of the State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisc., has devised a series of tests 
in bookkeeping which have been used with good 
results by many teachers. These tests furnish an 
accurate check on the progress and achievement of 
the student, enable the teacher to check her own 
progress, furnish a basis for administrators to check 
up on the work of the teachers and students, and 
to the supervisor of commercial work they are 
invaluable. 


P. B. S. Peters of the Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo., has a series of commercial 
law tests in preparation and as soon as they are 
perfected they ought to be of signal service to the 
teachers of this subject. 

Sherwin Cody has written a book which ought 
to be in the hands of every commercial teacher: 
“Commercial Tests and How to Use Them.” 

Intelligence tests have been helpful in putting 
commercial education on a more scientific basis 
although there has not been a general application 
of the findings. To quote J. W. Miller from his 
book ““Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects”: 
“For effective teaching, classification is necessary. 


This is not being done, owing to the expense 
involved and for other reasons. Mental tests are 
a quick and effective means of classifying students. 
According to mental levels based on common-sense 
questions, commercial teachers should limit most 
of the higher type of business occupations (private 
secretaries, public stenographers, and accountants) 
to the superior (A) group, or the average or (B) 
group.” 

Mr. Miller has found that if the I. Q. is below 
95 and the elementary school ranking is in the 
lower third success in stenography is practically 
impossible. If the I. Q. is below go and the elemen- 
tary ranking is in the lowest portion of the lower 
third (the lower third of a class of 45 being 30-45), 
success in commercial work of any kind except 
clerkship is impossible. These facts call for expert 
counselling and guidance. 


A rating of 90-100 shows a dullness of a hopeful 
kind, the (C) group. This group is able to profit to 
a small degree only in commercial work. The results 
of the army tests were as follows: 90-100, railroad 
clerks, general clerks, filing clerks. 101-109, book- 
keepers, ledger clerks, assistant bookkeepers. 110-up, 
stenographers, accountants, typists and secretaries. 


Although these findings may not have an absolute 
value, they do indicate one fact: That commercial 
teachers do not have, or are not permitted to have 
any well-defined standards of selection for the kind 
of work for which and toward which they are 
guiding the child. There is a tendency to think in 
terms of administrative problems rather than in 
problems of pupil personnel. 


Concerning the value of intelligence tests as an 
aid in vocational guidance Prof. Lee, of the Uni- 
versity of California makes this statement: “That a 
student of low I. Q. must not take a certain subject 
or choose a certain course can not be said with 
finality. Lack of application causes failure. Ap- 
plication, even with a low I. Q., sometimes results 
in success. As we refine our methods of investigation 
we are going to be able to say that the measure 
indicated by the I. Q. is dependable. 


“Then we must determine a specific point above 
which we may say, for example, what a successful 
structural engineer is, and below which he is not. 
We must determine the point of success in a given 
occupation and then get the I. Q. for that. We 
cannot say prescriptively or dogmatically, but we 
can for safety’s sake, or where the public welfare 
or the student's welfare is involved, advise students 
not to take certain subjects or to pursue certain 
lines of work.” 

The subject of vocational guidance is so intimately 
related to the subject matter of this report that the 
committee feels it should be seriously considered by 
all teachers. We feel that it ought to be one of the 
requirements for certification. 


VIII. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND 
SUBJECT MATTER 


This is a manifold problem and it’s nature and 
significance has been suggested under the preceding 
titles. Experimentation in mental testing has re- 
vealed it’s existence, the increasing complexity of 
modern civilization has intensified it, and it is our 
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duty as professional people to solve it in so far as 
a solution is practicable. Commercial practices, 
business standards, and the school systems which 
are being gradually subjected to scientific manage- 
ment demand some sort of a solution. Administrative 
difficulties and teachers’ problems are not the proper 
avenues of approach. It is primarily a student's 
problem and must be approached from this angle. 


The basic problem, for commercial teachers, at 
any rate, is to find out WHAT BUSINESS DE- 
MANDS. The next step is to find out the capa- 
bilities of each student, and train them with their 
future in mind. Following this the logical step is to 
organize a placement bureau and make a scientific 
selection of appointees in cooperation with the 
employer, follow the student into his work and 
help him succeed. This last work is in the province 
of the co-ordinator. 


These individual differences, both of capacity and 
opportunity, are taken care of to some extent by 
the numerous agencies for commercial education: 
the business college, commerce and correspondence 
schools, corporation schools, collegiate schools of 
business, typical high school commercial courses, 
high schools of commerce, continuation schools in 
business education, cooperative business courses, 
evening high school commercial courses, funior high 
school commercial courses, junior college courses, 
and post-graduate courses in high schools. 


Another partial solution is offered in the more 
flexible curricula offered, or, under consideration. 
The flexibility of these curricula is characterized by 
an enriched program for the superior student and 
a “C” curriculum for the student of less ability. 
The “C” curriculum is designed to meet the needs 
of all students who come within these classes and 
is not restricted to commercial students only. It’s 
possibilities are manifest. 


IX. SUPERVISED STUDY PROBLEMS 


There are no serious problems in supervising 
study in commercial work, with the exception, 
perhaps, of bookkeeping classes where there are 
two periods of work daily, one for class discussion 
and one for laboratory work. There is then the 
ts of the copying evil which can be checked 

y the use of different problems for different 
students, varied price lists, a proper selection of 
bookkeeping feline in the first place, and a 
teacher who has a higher conception of his profession 
than merely keeping his chair warm. 


The real problem is that of central supervision. 
“No city in California (1923) has a City Supervisor 
or Director of Commercial Education to plan a 
coordinated program for the junior high school, 
senior high school, continuation and evening 
schools. In two cities assistant superintendents are 
responsible for certain aspects of commercial edu- 
cation. These men have no intimate knowledge of 
the subject matter nor of the business problems 
involved, and no ‘time for research in this field. 
Most department heads have little time available 
for supervision, and, those who have, are lacking 
in the technique of supervision. There are no 
unified programs, and a startling divergence of 
objectives, both general and specific, is evident.” 
(California Survey of Schools, 1923.) 


Since this survey was made Los Angeles and 
Oakland have appointed City Directors of Com- 
mercial Education, and John Edgemond of Oakland, 
and Albert E. Bullock of Los Angeles have ac- 
complished much in organizing, unifying, objectify- 
ing and coordinating the commercial work. 

The same survey shows that some high schools 
placed a few graduates and “drop-outs” but did 
not keep complete records nor receive reports from 
the employers on the successes or failures of the 
students placed. There was no adequate system 
whereby the teacher could be informed how effective 
or ineffective was her teaching. 


Since 1923 some progress has been made, espe- 
cially in the matter of coordination. Miss Ellen L. 
Osgood summarizes the work of the coordinator as 
follows: 1. To collect and organize teaching 
material in new fields of education. 2. To bring to 
the school criticisms which come to us in connection 
with the performance of our pupils in business 
hours. 3. To interview business men, obtain their 
cooperation, place the students, keep records of 
them at work, make reports to the teachers, and 
discover weaknesses in teaching technique. 4. To 
collect vocational guidance material for the entire 
school. 


X. TEACHING TECHNIQUE 


1. A knowledge of the LEARNING PROCESS 
is essential but is not always a part of the commercial 
teacher's mental equipment. (The Learning Process, 
S. S. Colvin). 


2. An adequate knowledge of the subject matter 
is receiving more attention now than it did formerly, 
due, chiefly to the demands of modern business and 
to the fact that business is becoming a profession. 
(Business and Education, pp. 15-19, F. A. Van- 
derlip). 

3. An understanding of the general objectives of 
education is not so prevalent as it ought to be. 
Commercial education is only a branch of the tree 
and not the tree itself. The true functions of 
education in a democracy are not always under- 
stood. (Lyon, Education for Business, Ch. IX. 
Others consulted: Bobbitt, Dewey, Gompers, Hayes, 
Monroe, Thorndike and Ward). 


4. There is a decided lack of DEFINITE SPE- 
CIAL OBJECTIVES for the various subjects taught 
and of the various types of institutions. Objectives 
are to be determined first and the curriculum built 
up around them with subject matter in UNITS 
so that the special objectives will be realized in 
practice. (Lyon, above, Ch. II.) 


5. Inadequate training for the work to be done 
is not so acute a problem as it was formerly but it 
is worthy of serious attention. Owing to the great 
demand for commercial teachers and the small 
supply many states have maintained low standards 
of preparation requirements. There is a noticeable 
tendency to raise these standards in institutional 
training, subject matter and business experience. 
(J. W. Miller, Methods in Commercial Teaching). 


6. The development of MOTOR CONTROL 
is important in typing and shorthand. So far no 
appropriate techniques for the commercial teacher 
have been developed, but the importance of the 
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subject is understood and techniques are in process 
of development. (Parker, Methods of Teaching in 
the High School, Ch. VI and authorities cited). 


7. A problem closely related to the preceding 
one is that of PRACTICE or DRILL. This is a 
problem of peculiar signifiance to the commercial 
teacher because it involves the development of skills 
and not necessarily the development of attitudes. 
Business requires attitudes. So does education as a 
means of social control. But sometimes in business 
the emphasis is on skills. 


Related to teaching technique the problems are 
to provide the right kind of practice, properly 
motivated, with a sufficient degree of interest 
maintained, to avoid plateaus of accomplishment, 
to produce a marketable product, to solve the 
learner's personal problems and not necessarily to 
prove a theory, valuable as that theory may be. 
(Parker, above, Ch. VIII. Kirkpatrick, Genetic 
Psychology, pp. 111-140. Book, The Psychology of 
Skill and Teaching Typewriting, all. John R. Gregg, 
The Teaching of Shorthand). 


8. The MOTIVATION OF SUBJECT 
MATTER is a problem so generally known that 
the committee hesitated to include it in the dis- 
cussion. The reason for discussing it is that work 
is not always properly motivated despite the fact 
that the problem is so well known and has been so 
ably discussed by such authorities as H. B. Wilson 
and John Dewey. Commercial work will not 
motivate itself although it may have superior ad- 
vantages for motivation. The recent commercial 
texts usually devote the first chapters to motivation 
in which the personal and social values of the subject 
are discussed. The material in these texts can be 
expanded by the teacher. (Illustrations: McKinsey, 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Chs. I and II. 
Koopman and Kester, The Fundamentals of Ac- 
counting, Ch. I). 


The authorities for this problem are numerous: 
Wilson and Dewey, and, specifically, Parker, 
Methods, Ch. XIV, Thorndike, Principles of Teach- 
ing, pp. 21-39, 51-67, 105-109. 

9. Methods of approach to the subject matter is 
the problem which has most to do with the tech- 
niques which are intended to realize the special 
objectives previously mentioned. “If secondary 
schools are to be sensitive and responsive to the 
needs and interests of adolescent boys and girls, 
they must formulate objectives, select and organize 
the material and develop methods in accordance 
with those purposes.” (Committee of Fifteen, 
California, 1923). 

This committee makes the assertion that motiva- 
tion of the subject matter is the proper approach 
to any subject, and that any method of approach 
without any accompanying methods of developing 
the factual content is of no great value. 


(a) Bookkeeping. There are three methods of 
approach in bookkeeping: the balance sheet method, 
the account method and the fundamental equation 
method (so-called). No one method should be used 
exclusively as it is easy to overdo it and not get 
results. The teacher should know the method used 
in the text she is using and develop it in easy, 
understandable terms with which the student is 
familiar, at the same time familiarizing the student 


with the technical nomenclature of the subject. 
We would suggest that the subject be ——— 
through the balance sheet, that the factual content 
be developed by the account method, and that the 
fundamental equation be used whenever possible 
as a teaching device. A teacher of bookkeeping 
ought to know all three methods and which method 
is best for the subject matter to be taught at the 
time. 

Commercial methods texts and magazines contain 
considerable discussion as to the respective merits 
of the class discussion method and the individual 
method. The class discussion method with con- 
siderable individual work, a combination of the two, 
is thought to be the best, such authorities as Miller 
and Kirk supporting this view. If the classes are 
mixed it is almost impossible to have the class 
discussion method. The tendency, on the part of 
the better schools, is to get away from the individual 
method and to teach bookkeeping in the same manner 
that algebra or geometry is taught. This, in time, 
will lead to the elimination of the long laboratory 
sets and substitute a series of short problems and 
frequent tests, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 


2. Shorthand, to be of any value, presupposes a 
degree of skill on the typewriter. It presents unusual 
difficulties in the reading and transcription of notes. 
The use of supplementary reading provided often 
solves this problem. 


Ethel Belden, of Temple University, has solved 
the problem of “Interest” for the shorthand teacher. 
To quote: “Divide the class into teams, keep 

aphical records of achievements, use flash cards 
or drili in word signs, drill on words of highest 
frequency, select letters for drill which show force 
and originality, localize the letters, exchange note- 
books and read cold notes, use humor, have speed 
contests, humanize the work.” 


3. Typing. The teaching technique of typing is 
highly developed. The problem often confronting 
teachers of typing is ungraded or mixed classes 
wherein the pupil teaches himself while the teacher 
hunts for errors or corrects papers. Classes is the 
wrong word for these groups. 


Classes are sometimes too large. C. E. Birch calls 
our attention to the New York Study which shows 
that typing classes should never exceed forty 
pupils 

4. Business English is not emphasized as it should 
be. Barnhart says that not enough of the commercial 
teachers realize the importance of oral English to 
the young worker. The teacher is handicapped 
because of a lack of novelty. She must sell the 
course, show that it is essential, This is done in 
various ways, not all successful. 


Suggestions: Have the students bring good 
examples of English to the class, forceful expressions, 
weak or incorrect sentences from newspapers, 
bill-boards, posters, programs, etc. Vitalize the 
work. Errors in spelling can be reported. Live 
discussions of the material can be developed and a 
mastery of the fundamentals accomplished. Teach 
business English for business purposes. The reports 
from business men show two weaknesses in our 
products: “She can not punctuate. She can not 
spell.” What are we going to do about it? 
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5. Economics is a subject in which there is much 
poor teaching. A perverted presentation creates 
prejudice. The teacher should be especially careful 
to maintain an unprejudiced attitude. Adequate 
study of the subject, not half-baked ideas about it 
is the best way to avoid a prejudiced attitude. The 
teacher should not be a propagandist. Teach 
economic facts and let the theories take care of 
themselves. The aim of the subject is to develop 
the judgment of the student and to help him to 
clear thinking, free from prejudice, or, better, to 
develop an attitude, the result of which will be a 
scientific approach to business, or life problems. 


Methods: 1. Lecture. Informal in nature the 
best. Useful in introduction and summarizing. 
2. Discussion. Exclusive use not advised. 3. Problem 
method. Interesting and useful for some things. 
4. Project method. Of doubtful value unless handled 
right. Students’ interests should be used. 5. Unit 
method. The most scientific and satisfactory. 


6. Commercial law. This subject is not taught in 
many places. There is some discussion as to whether 
it is a commercial subject or a social science. It is 
both and should be taught accordingly. The ob- 
jectives are largely social, and the educational 
possibilities aside from the vocational possibilities 
are more evident than in any other commercial 
subject. Broadly speaking, the objectives may be 
stated as follows: To teach a minimum of the 
essentials of business law; to develop a respect for 
law; to develop the historical background and 
institutional importance of law; to develop an 
adequate comprehension of law as an agent of social 
control and the intimate relationships of law and 
the individual. 


There are many valuable texts on the subject, all 
of them useful in presenting the subject. We suggest 
the following scheme for developing the subject 
matter: Gano for summaries and questions, Whigham 
for hypothetical questions and readings, Bays for 
actual business problems requiring the application 
of legal principles for their solution, Welch for 
questions and problems and interesting cases, Peters 
for lesson plans and methodology and Perrin and 
Babb for cases. Spencer’s “Encyclopedia of Business 
Law” is indispensable if the best work is to be 
done. “Legal Forms”, by Jones, is a valuable 
companion book for Spencer’s. One can not teach 
law without knowing it. Neither can one realize 
the objectives of this subject if he does not know 
what those objectives are and is not inclined to 
take the time to work them out in some realizable 
fashion. 


The committee is of the opinion that two se- 
mesters should be devoted to this subject. Berkeley 
allots two semesters. The law should also be 
localized, correlated with the law of the state where 
it is taught. Of interest to California teachers in 
this respect is the supplement to Peters’ ““Com- 
mercial Law” correlating California Law and the 
general law. A Texas supplement to Peters’ Com- 
mercial Law published and supplements based 
upon the laws of other states are in course of 
publication. 


7. Salesmanship is an occupation which gives 
employment to more persons on a wider range of 
abilities than any other commercial subject, yet it 
is not given a corresponding emphasis. Perhaps the 


reason is faulty teaching. If it is the remedy is not 
far to seek. Experience in selling on the part of the 
instructor is desirable. Lacking this, the next best 
qualification is to study the teaching of salesmanship, 
the psychology of selling, marketing, sales organiza- 
tion, selling campaigns, advertising of the vital kind, 
sales letters, sales talks and all the sales literature 
available. If the students could have real selling 
experience in stores under supervision with related 
instruction in methods, store systems, etc., the 
subject would produce better results. For a course 
in character education, salesmanship has no equal. 


8. The problem of recording and evaluating 
teaching devices is not being satisfactorily met. 
The desirable procedure in this case is to keep a 
record of the devices which register, to review 
them frequently, and improve them whenever 
possible. It is necessary to do this if the best teach- 
ing is to be done and is one of the practices which 
will determine our status as a profession. The 
teacher should take the time to do it, for it means 
so much to her professional growth. 


9. Minimum standards of accomplishment is 
another problem involved in teaching technique. 
These standards vary too much. Uniformity is 
impossible and not essentially desirable, but we all 
know that there is one best way to do anything. 
In the teaching of shorthand, typing and book- 
keeping, in order to conform to business practice, 
for self-protection, and to do justice to the student 
the teacher is compelled to set up and maintain 
minimum standards of accomplishment. 


The committee desires only to suggest the nature 
of the problem and offer what has been found to be 
a satisfactory solution under normal conditions. 


Ethel Belden of Temple University suggests the 
following for shorthand: 1. First year. Complete 
the manual. Write from dictation 60 words per 
minute. 2. Second year. Write from dictation 100 
words per minute for five minutes. 3. For graduation. 
Ability to write for five minutes from solid matter 
and business letters at the rate of 100 words per 
minute. Ability to transcribe it at the rate of 25 
words a minute. A demonstration of ability under 
business office conditions to prepare letters of 
ordinary difficulty in a reasonable length of time. 


Method of grading suggested: Deduct 5 points 
for misspelled words, transposing letters in a word, 
use of incorrect word when the meaning is changed 
and general lack of neatness. Deduct 3 points for 
faulty paragraphing, incorrect punctuation, omitted 
words, erasures or grammatical errors. (Jones, 
Teaching Commercial Subjects). 


10. A divergence of view points and a lack of 
mutual understanding and sympathy often prevents 
the development of effective teaching technique. 
This may be overcome to some extent by a more 
sympathetic understanding of the vocational and 
the cultural values of commercial subjects. Business 
education is primarily for business purposes but 
it has larger social values often overlooked. Theoriz- 
ing and dogmatizing do not help very much. The 
whole problem reverts to a simple formula: Know 
what business demands; know what social progress 
demands; take the raw material given to us and fit 
it to meet both demands, and help the finished 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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This is the second of a series of articles on marking systems written especially for ““The Balance 
Sheet” by Prof. Paul A. Carlson of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. In order 
that the editor may have the benefit of the readers opinion of these articles, he will appreciate hearing 
from teachers with comments on the articles. He will also be glad to get the opinion of the readers 
of “The Balance Sheet” as to the type of articles which are of the most value and which are appreciated 








PART I — WHAT SHALL WE MARK ? 


the improvement of marking systems unless 

there is some evidence that improving the 
marking system also improves the work of the pupil. 
The pupil is the important unit in school organiza 
tion; it is because of him that schools exist. We 
inform pupils of their “marks” from time to time 
because we thereby hope to motivate them to do 
better work; we send report cards to parents in 
the hope of enlisting their cooperation with the 
school in the interest of the pupil. 

The attitude of the pupi! toward the mark he 
receives for his work deserves serious consideration. 
Low marks often cause pupil antagonism toward 
the teacher. Sometimes they even incite parental 
interference and trouble for the teacher. Our 
problem is to make the basis of all marks impersonal 
and objective. We want to eliminate the teacher's 
subjective judgment in marking—the chief source 
of trouble. We want a marking system in which 
there is no opportunity for the student to feel 
that bias or prejudice has affected his mark. 


‘“‘Honest Weighing’’ of Students’ Werk 


Many teachers can recall the time when visible 
weighing scales were first used by retailers, scales 
which indicate the weight on both sides of the 
scale so that the customer in front of the counter 
can see the weight. This type-of weighing scale 
is still in general use, but since most of us resort 
to the telephone and delivery systems in buying 
provisions, we have created a market for “house- 
hold scales” so that we can check the weights 
recorded by the butcher and the grocer. 


What we need in our system of marking is a 
method which satisfies each student as to its fairness, 
impartiality and objectivity. Teachers do not con- 
vince students that the marks given them are fair 
by telling them that they are. What teachers need 
is a “scale” which can be seen and checked by the 
student when the teacher is doing the “weighing.” 
In my opinion it is right here that objective tests 
and standardized educational measurements have 
their greatest use for the classroom teacher. 


An Experiment in Impersonal Marking 


Some years ago I succeeded in placing the marking 
of students in a typewriting department of a large 
high school on just such a basis. I had two large 
charts constructed to graph the progress of each 


I: is a waste of time to discuss school marks or 


individual student. Both charts were of the barom- 
eter type with a vertical column allotted each 
student. Chart “A” graphed the completion of 
“perfect copy” assignments. Chart “B” graphed 
the results of the weekly speed tests. Both charts 
were graphs of accomplishment only. It is true that 
since these students were permitted to work as 
much extra time on typewriting as they desired, 
Chart “A” gave credit to industry as well as 
ability, nevertheless it recorded only the measure- 
ment of actual accomplishment in the way of 
completed perfect copies and the measure of in- 
dustry was indirect. Chart “B” however recorded 
only test accomplishment—actual typing ability 
measured under speed conditions. 


It was agreed between teacher and pupils that the 
report card mark would be determined by these 
charts. The charts were brought up-to-date every 
Monday. A string was stretched across the chart 
at the level of the average of the class and an in- 
terpretive scale was also posted with the chart. 
Each student was able to determine his class grade 
without inquiring of the teacher—in fact when he 
did inquire he was promptly referred to the charts. 


Students’ Reactions 


Good and poor students alike frequently ex- 
pressed approval of this marking system, phrasing 
it frequently in this way: “I like it because it is so 
fair.” “I like this system of marking because my 
mark doesn’t depend upon the teacher.” No doubt 
they liked it because it was a purely objective 
method of marking with “open covenants openly 
arrived at.” They were pleased with the evidence 
that the mark in each instance was not influenced 
by teacher-moods, teacher-prejudice, and teacher- 
favoritism. 

To me this last sentence is very important. | 
believe that a friendly, sympathetic teacher-pupil 
relationship is very desirable. It is difficult to con- 
vince the student who gets a low grade that the 
teacher has any genuine sympathy or interest in 
him if the teacher subjectively determines his low 
mark. It matters not that this subjective judgment 
of the teacher would be confirmed by objective 
measurement. The important thing is the lack of 
confirmation. We want each student to feel that 
he and he alone determines his own mark. And we 
can convince him only when we resort to objective 
measurements exclusively. 
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Marks and Motivation 


In this experiment, the effect on each student's 
work was very marked. No daily assignments were 
made; it wasn’t necessary. The text book mapped 
out the sequence of lessons and the class set its 
own pace. And what a terrific pace it became! It 
eventually had to be checked. The members of the 
class were spending too much time on typewriting! 
The principal soon came in to report that some 
teachers were complaining that the typewriting 
department was requiring too much work from 
the students in the typewriting classes. But the 
typewriting department wasn't requiring any daily 
assignment. The students didn’t seem to know 
enough to quit doing too much work! When the 
use of the charts and the absence of any minimum 
daily assignments was explained to the principal, 
he became enthusiastic over this motivating device 
and concluded that the complaining teachers ought 
to device a similar scheme for their subjects. We 
were stimulating competition by making a game of 
the results. The students were interested, in- 
tensely interested. One boy even forsook his 
after-school appearance at a pool hall to practice 
typing and lead the class. He had found the class 
charts an even more exciting game than pool. 


This was a case of objective measurement; each 
student could determine his position and mark, 
each week; he knew very definitely what would 
improve his mark; he did it. (The typing teacher 
followed up the cases that didn’t.) But the chart 
was doing the measuring; the teacher was showing 
how that measurement could be improved. 

To those who contend that this experiment dealt 
only with a motor skill subject, easily measured 
objectively, may it be said that the same experiment 
was at that time carried on in the bookkeeping 
classes also. I have not quoted the bookkeeping 
experiment first, because we made the error of 
basing the chart entirely on progress in the blank 
books— practice sets and transactions. We placed 
all the emphasis on Mank books (common to that 
day) and caused the class to scatter badly for class 
instruction. One very good effect, however, was 
the way in which it encouraged even the brighter 
ones to work bookkeeping nights and Saturdays. 
The mothers of two of the brightest of the boys 
who usually found it easy to get high marks without 
“home work” never ceased singing the praises of 
bookkeeping as a subject which will keep boys at 
home and off the streets. 

With our objective tests of today the defects in 
this experiment are easily remedied. These tests 
can be used as the sole basis for report card marks. 


Marks and Objective Tests 


Some teachers are very ready. to assert that 
schools are guilty of placing too much significance 
upon school marks. These teachers seem to overlook 
that the entire scholastic machinery of any school 
operates on the basis of marks and marks alone. 
Marks determine credit or failure; promotion or 
retardation; graduation or elimination; athletic 
eligibility or athletic disbarment; and a host of 
other privileges, awards, honors, and scholarships. 
And until we can find some desirable substitute for 
school marks, it behooves us as teachers to be 
seriously concerned in awarding marks only on the 
basis of worth-while objectives. 


In one of Napoleon's biographies it is recorded 
that to one of his generals who contended that 
the ribbons and medals which he was awarding were 
mere baubles, he replied: “They may be mere 
baubles, but it is by baubles that men are led.” 
I served in the A. E. F. in the World War and I 
know something of the effect of medals, citations 
and chevrons. Prior to my military service I had 
been a high school teacher. During my army service 
I was frequently impressed with the old adage: 
“Men are but boys grown tall.” The desire for 
recognition, approbation, or reward seems to be a 
human instinct. Teachers cannot eradicate it if they 
want to. Teachers must recognize it. The easiest 
form of recognition is an adequate system of school 
marks. And with so much depending upon the 
quality of the mark, the teacher who cares to remain 
happy will avoid being himself the scale of judg- 
ment. He will prefer to make marks as objective 
as the availability of objective tests or scales from 
outside sources make it possible. 


All of this leads to a question which is very 
difficult to answer. “What work of the student 
shall we attempt to measure and mark? 


Shall We Mark the Daily Assignment ? 


When we consider marking the daily assignment 
we are thinking of daily motivation of student 
preparation. Our problem is to encourage, through 
marks, habitual and thorough daily preparation. 
We assume, of course, that the teacher is also 
making every possible appeal through students’ 
natural interests, the vocational and social needs 
to which the completion of the assignment con- 
tributes. We use marks merely to furnish additional 
stimulus. The problem is to make these marks purely 
objective and impersonal, eliminating entirely the 
effect of the personal estimate of the teacher. In 
the marking of the daily assignment I want to 
follow a consistent policy of marking achievement 
only and of determining the achievement mark 
objectively. How can it be done? 


There is plenty of evidence that ten minutes 
generally furnishes a very adequate and reliable 
sampling of the students’ daily preparation if the 
objective form of short-answer measurement test is 
used. These short five or ten minutes daily tests can 
be marked by an exchange of papers. That is one 
of the virtues of objective tests; the teacher can 
dictate the answers. I believe that there is instruc- 
tional or drill value in this student correction of 
papers. It also relieves the teacher of a tedious task. 
I believe that the teacher should correct some of 
these tests because of the more definite picture he 
gets of the students work; he should also recheck 
some of the students’ grading. 


I appreciate that with present teaching loads the 
reparation of these daily tests may be an impossible 
Carte. And since the task of assembling lesson 
material has been assumed by publishers through 
text books, so the problem of daily tests will have 
to be met by publishers who will make daily tests 
available in printed form. Teachers can then use 
these daily tests as often as they care to. 


I am not advocating an excessive use of tests. 
Instead I am advocating a more efficient use of the 
recitation time. There is no reason for believing 
that it is wise to use forty minutes for oral quizzing 
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when the same results can be obtained from a five 
minute written test. Besides, in the written test, 
all are questioned simultaneously on exactly the 
same content. In the oral quiz the questions for 
each student vary as to difhculty. And while one 
student is responding the rest are marking time. 
Although there is some instruction in listening 
to others “recite” in answer to questions based upon 
the assignment, “attention profiles” of the class, 
made while this is going on show this value to be 
highly overrated. 


The important observation, however, is that 
only by means of these short written tests can we 
grade the preparation of the daily assignment im- 
personally. 


Shall We Mark the Oral Recitation ? 


There was a time when teachers used practically 
every class period for the oral testing of pupils. 
The recitation consisted primarily of an oral quiz 
over the work assigned. The recitation was the 
place where the student proved that he had studied 
his lesson, and the entire class period was used for 
that purpose. In my own high school days this was 
the predominant method of recitation procedure. 
Every time that we were “called on” a mark was 
recorded. We didn’t know much about I. Q.’S in 
those days, but the student who had a high I. Q. 
and used it, “volunteered” on the question that 
was easiest or that he knew best, if he had a chance, 
and received a good mark for his part in the recita- 
tion. The “volunteering” didn't always work and 
he sometimes fell heir to a question that he couldn't 
answer satisfactorily—and he drew a zero or a low 
mark, 

State high school supervisors tell me that this 
question-and-answer oral quiz type of recitation is 
not extinct by any means. They say it seems to be 
the only method of conducting a recitation which 
some teachers know. The daily test program 
suggested above may force these teachers to do 
something more in the class period than “kill time” 
checking up on the preparation of the previous day's 
assignment. We need to check up each day on the 
preparation of the assignment, but we also need 
time for actual instruction in new subject matter, 
time for remedial instruction on what the test 
reveals has not been mastered, and time for directing 
the study of the next day's assignment. 


Shall We Mark Blank Books and 
Note Books ? 


In the teaching of bookkeeping, blank books have 
been considered so important, that when I say that 
I do not believe in grading them I hardly expect 
many to agree with me. But I take this attitude 
because I have never seen a scheme of blank book 
marking sufficiently objective to permit several 
teachers to mark the same pile of blank books with 
any high correlation of grades. 


Various schemes for the marking of blank books 
have been devised. All that have come to my at- 
tention are highly subjective. In the experiments 
which I have carried on with cadet teachers, the 
correlation of their grades on the same pile of blank 
books has never been very high. I have before me 
as I write, a scheme for marking blank books which 
awards 30% for accuracy, 30% for neatness and 
general appearance, 20% for completeness and 


promptness, and 20% for general ability. Except 
where blank books are 100% accurate, the use of 
this marking schedule will permit teachers to vary 
as much as 20% in the grading of the same blank 
book for accuracy. For instance, an error in a book 
of original entry is penalized 5%. What about 
several such errors? Under the heading of neatness 
and general appearance, each examiner is allowed a 
variation of 28 to 40% in the scheme of deductions, 
even though neatness and general appearance is to 
count for only 30% to begin with. The penalties 
for completeness and promptness total 58%, even 
though the general schedule evaluates completeness 
and promptness only 20% to begin with. Penalties 
for general ability total 34%, even though general 
ability is to count only 20% in the final mark. 


When I say that I do not believe in grading blank 
books, I do not mean to suggest that you neglect 
to correct them. It is possible to correct without 
grading. In my philosophy blank books are a means 
to an end, and it is the final ability which should 
be measured and graded. It is possible to give an 
objective test which is based entirely on the practice 
set or the blank books, which will result in a grade 
in which the personal estimate of the instructor is 
not a factor. 

If we limit our marks to the measurement of 
results, we avoid giving credit for copying another's 
work or recopying blank books. In educational 
measurements today most of us are convinced that 
accurate measurement is obtained only when all 
are tested on the same material, under the same 
conditions, with the same environment and the 
same time limit. We certainly get a long way from 
that notion when we attempt to grade a pile of 
blank books. 


To the teacher who can’t understand how we 
can get good blank book work unless we grade 
them, I refer to this plan which I have used. The 
student's grade is determined only by what he 
knows or can do, as measured impersonally by 
tests. But he can not receive this grade or credit 
until his blank books are completed. In other words, 
the blank books constitute a requirement, but no 
mark on them is averaged as a part of his grade. 


Shall We Mark Improvement ? 


When we mark achievement we are concerned 
only with what the student can really do. When 
we mark improvement we ate concerned with ap- 
plauding those who have made much improvement 
but still rank low in real achievement. In other 
words we want to encourage some students with 
an honorable mention mark complimenting their 
industry. In all cases, a student’s improvement is 
reflected in his achievement. So when we mark 
improvement we should give it a separate mark 
and make no attempt to average it with other marks. 


The best method of measuring improvement 
objectively is to repeat the same long test or give 
a different form of the same long test, determine 
the increase in score, and assign grades to show 
the relative improvement of each student. 


Shall We Mark Personal Qualifications ? 


If it is imperative that we report the industry, 
initiative attitude or deportment of each student, 
I beleive it should be done separately, and with the 
appreciation that these personal attributes are 
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merely the opinions of the teacher. I do not believe 
in any deduction for attendance, punctuality, 
attitude or deportment. Such penalties are in the 
nature of punishments. If a mark is supposed to 


represent achievement we can not permit it to 
also represent punishment—deductions for mis- 
demeanors. Punishments should be administered 
in other ways if our marks are to be honest reports 
of the student’s actual achievement. 


PART II — HOW SHALL WE REPORT THESE MARKS 7 


The Marking Code 


The human mind does not readily grasp a more 
elaborate classification than five groups. In speaking 
of a person’s height we refer to him as: (1) very 
tall, (2) tall, (3) average, (4) short or (5) very short. 
In describing another’s weight we refer to him as 
(1) very stout, (2) stout, (3) average, (4) thin, 
(5) very thin. If a mother phones to inquire con- 
cerning her son's work she is told that his progress is 
(1) excellent, (2) good, (3) average, (4) poor, or 
(5) very poor or failing. If a superintendent in- 
quires as to the ability of a teacher we rate the 
teacher as : (1) superior, (2) strong, (3) average, 
(4) inferior, or (5) very poor. This probably ex- 
plains why the trend of marks in progressive schools 
is away from 100 point percentage scales to some 
five point scale using either A, B, C, D and E; 
I, 2, 3, 4.and §; or J, II, III, IV and V. Such a five 
point scale will succeed in giving all the information 
concerning the student’s work that is understand- 
able or useful. 


After the members of a class have been ranked, 
the most common distribution is as follows: 


I A Excellent Superior 5% 
II B Good Strong 20% 
nm | 6«C Average Average 50% 
IV D Poor Inferior 20% 
Failing Very Poor 5% 


The First Step in Standardizing Marks 


To summarize this discussion: The first step in 
standardizing marks is to agree that the mark in 
each subject is to stand for relative achievement. 
All other qualities of the students’ work, such as 
industry, improvement, punctuality, attitude and 
attendance, if recorded, are to be separately re- 
ported. 


All achievement marks are to be based on ob- 
jective tests. The normal distribution of grades is 
to be used, and for uniformity marks distributed on a 
basis of 5% A’s, 20% B's, 50% C’s, 20% D's and 
5% E’s, in every class. It is to be understood that 
these letters report only the relative rank within 
the class. Regardless of whether the class is an 
unusually strong class or an unusually weak one, 
there will be 25% A’s and B’s and 25% D’s and 
E’s. Several standard tests are to be used each 
semester so that the relative achievement of each 
student when compared to other classes may be 
shown. This may be reported by using Arabic 
numerals and distributing them as follows: 1, 5%; 
2, 20%; 3, 50%; 4, 20%; 5, 5%. 


Each student receives two grades in each subject, 
as for example: A-1 to indicate that he led the class 
and that his leadership was equal to the attainment 
of the best 5% on standard test scores. If the class 
is a weak one he may receive a grade of A-2 or A-3. 


The A still stands for leadership within the class 
but the Arabic numeral shows the value of this 
student’s accomplishment when compared with 
outside standards. 


Under this system the lowest 25% received D's 
and E’s. However if the class is unusually competent, 
this will be reflected by many of the D's receiving 
the rating of D-3. The 3 indicates that though this 
student was below average within the class he was 
as good as the average student of the subject in 
other classes or other schools. 

In a subsequent article I shall discuss “the 
normal frequency curve” and “the fallacy of the 
passing mark.” 








REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 8) 


product find his place in both the social and the 
economic order. Collect facts, avoid sporadic 
enthusiasm, fit into the administrative program, 
and contribute what we can to the accepted edu- 
cational philosophy of the day, seems to be the 
best way of justifying our existence as a part of 
the teaching profession. 


11. Professional growth is a problem in which 
all teachers are interested. The committee feels 
that it can offer very little of value. We are of the 
opinion, however, that out-of-dateness is inexcus- 
able. Information concerning educational practices 
and procedures is available everywhere, so that 
“he who runs may read.” With the numerous 
magazines for commercial teachers, such as The 
Balance Sheet, The Budget, Business, The American 
Shorthand Teacher, The Gregg Writer, The 
American Economics Review, The Commercial 
Teacher, and the numerous educational publications 
covering the whole field of education, it is easy to be 
well informed in matters professional and technical. 


With such texts as Lyon’s “Education for Busi- 
ness”, Jones’ and Miller’s books on methods, 
Book’s “Psychology of Skill” and the numerous 
texts referred to in the body of the report we can 
easily evaluate methods and develop a scientific 
methodology of our own, aided always by the 
numerous excellent texts prepared by specialists 
and experts in their chosen fields of investigation. 


By means of a study of the surveys, educational 
and occupational, such as those of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Boise, Salt Lake City, and the 
curricula of such cities as Los Angeles, New York 
City, Berkeley, St. Louis, New Orleans, Cleveland, 
Denver, etc., we can definitely determine the 
objectives of commercial education and the methods 
whereby they may be translated into reality, and 
add our quota to the responsible citizenry of the 
country which claims our services and our affection. 
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AGENCY 
by 
J. CHILLIAN VAN HOUTEN, LL. B., LL. M.* 


VERY phase of 
EK. commercial law is 

inextricably inter- 
woven into the fabric of 
contracts, but of all the 
divisions growing out of 
the law of contracts we 
believe the subject of 
AGENCY to be the most 
important and the most 
interesting to the layman, 
for much of the business 
of today must be carried 
on by proxy or through 
agents. 

In this brief paper we shall endeavor to set forth 
the principles of AGENCY, without resort to 
technical language and with the realization that 
there are cértain exceptions to specific rules which 
it will be quite impossible for us to dwell on here. 


An agent is one who is given power or authoriza- 
tion to act for and in the stead of another in one 
or any number of business transactions with outside 
or third parties. 


A principal is the person whom the agent rep- 
resents. 

Anyone legally capable of transacting his own 
business may appoint an agent to act for him, or, 
as the California Code expresses it: Any person 
having capacity to contract, may appoint an agent. 


Married women may appoint agents. A minor's 
appointment of an agent is voidable in most states 
and in others where the minor cannot be a principal 
any appointments of agents are void from the be- 
ginning. 

An agent must be qualified to perform the act 
in question. Often a person legally incompetent to 
act for himself may lawfully act for another, e. g., 
a child may be the agent of his parent, but he must 
be appointed an agent and third parties should 
ascertain this fact otherwise they deal with the 
minor at their peril. 


A vice-principal is one who has authority over 
others in the same employ but who is responsible 
to the owner or principal. A general manager or 
superintendent would be an illustration. 

A general agent is one given complete power to 
take charge of his principal's business. 

A special agent is one authorized to do some 
particular thing. Should he do some other unauthor- 
ized act, he alone would be liable; therefore, it be- 
hooves everyone to know whether he deals with a 
general or special agent. 





An agent who is to make formal contracts for 
his principal (that is, contracts under seal, such as 
a deed), must be appointed by an instrument under 
seal, witnessed and acknowledged before a notary 
public. 

Exceptions to the above are: 1. Where an agent 
signs any contract for the principal in the presence 
of the latter. 2. Where the instrument is not re- 
quired to have a seal. 3. Where the agent signs as 
a partner for the firm. 4. Where the agent signs 
for a corporation. 

An employee or a servdnt may be an agent within 
the meaning of the term if authorized to do business 
with third parties. 

Independent contractors are not agents or em- 
ployees. An independent contractor is one who 
agrees to do some particular piece of work (e. g., 
to build a house) and to receive a certain sum of 
money for it. In this case, the owner of the property 
is not liable for damages, but should he reserve the 
right to interfere in the construction, even though 
the builder is following the plans, he then becomes 
personally responsible for damages for any injury 
occasioned in the construction work. 

Appointment of an agent may be oral, written, 
or by usage. An agency may be created by a power 
of attorney, by ordinary contract, by ratification 
by the principal of the agent's act, by “estoppel” 
or implied authority, and by necessity or operation 
of law, as where a wife has authority to purchase 
food, acting as the agent of the husband. 

A proxy is an agent appointed to vote in cor- 
porate meetings. 

An attorney in fact is an agent appointed to 
negotiate deeds or mortgages. 

Express authority of an agent is that which the 
principal directly grants him. 

Apparent or implied authority is that which 
the principal knowingly permits the agent to 
exercise. 

If the principal takes the benefit of his agent's 
act this amounts to a ratification, regardless of 
whether he formerly instructed the agent to do 
such act. On learning of an unauthorized act, the 
principal may (1) refused to be bound by it; (2) ex- 
pressly ratify it; or (3) impliedly ratify it by ac- 
cepting the benefit. 

An agent may not appoint a sub-agent unless 
expressly or impliedly authorized to do so and 
cannot do so if the work requires particular skill 
which only the agent himself possesses. 

Contracts of agency to do an unlawful thing, 
or that which is against public policy, are void, 


*Mr. VanHouten is Head Master of the Adirondack Commercial School, Malone, N. Y., whose slogan 
is “The School that Studies the Student”. For a number of years Mr. VanHouten has been teaching Com- 
mercial Law and lecturing on it before groups of business men. This article is one of a series of summarized 
talks given to laymen who have but little conception of legal phraseology. 
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and the agent cannot recover from the principal for 
services rendered in this connection. Both agent 
and principal are liable to damages and to criminal 
prosecution. In a lawful business, the agent, acting 
within the scope of his authority, makes only the 
principal liable. 


If no amount of compensation has been agreed 
upon, the agent will be entitled to a reasonable 
sum for his services. 


If the principal ends the agency before the end 
of the employment period, he must pay the agent 
for the unexpired term, less any amount the agent 
can secure from other employment. It is the agent's 
duty to try to obtain other employment, but he 
need not accept a position out of his calling or 
particular profession. 


An agent who has possession and can deliver 
goods, is authorized to receive payment; if not in 
possession of the goods, he has no authority to 
receive money. 


An undisclosed principal may take the benefit of 
any contract entered into by his agent, and the 
third party may sue the undisclosed principal upon 
learning his identity, or he may elect to hold the 
agent; but he cannot hold both. 


Exceptions to the foregoing are: (1) If the con- 
tract entered into is a negotiable instrument or a 
sealed contract, the undisclosed principal has no 
rights or obligations; (2) if the principal has already 
and in good faith paid the money on the contract 
to the agent; and (3) if the contract clearly says 
that it is made only by the parties signing. 


Any profits made in the course of the agency 
belong to the principal. It is safest to contract with 
the agent that he shall not at any time during 
employment or thereafter, reveal any trade secrets, 
customers’ lists, or other private matters, learned 
in the course of his employment. 


If circumstances make it necessary for the agent 
to act contrary to instructions, he may do so in 
good faith, providing it is impossible for him to first 
consult the principal; otherwise the agent is liable, 
as in the case where a shipping agent changes 
directions to send goods over a certain line he then 
becomes the insurer. 


An agent who is not serving his employer faithe 
fully, may be discharged and will forfeit all claim 
to compensation. 


An agent must not act for both parties, unless 
both know of the dual agency and expressly agree 
thereto. 


An agent must not act for himself, must not 
compete with his principal, and if he mixes goods 
of his own with those of the principal so that it is 
not possible to separate them, the entire lot belongs 
to the principal. 

As between the principal and the agent, the 
latter’s authority is confined: (1) by the limitations 
expressed in the agreement; and (2) by the limita- 
tions usual to such employment. In dealing with 
third parties, however, the principal may also be 
bound if the agent’s apparent authority supersedes 
his real authority. 

When aragent commits an assault in performance 
of his duty, the principal will be liable. 





The principal or employer is bound to safeguard 
employees while in the performance of their duties 
This, of course, applies more particularly to me- 
chanical workers. He must keep buildings and 
machinery in repair, hire competent fellow-work- 
men, provide a healthful and suitable working place 
and proper implements or tools. The employer is 
not responsible for unknown defects, however, 
provided he has reasonably and properly inspected 
such machinery and equipment. 


Any agency may be terminated: (1) by fulfillment 
of the act of agency; (2) by termination by either 
party; (3) by death or disability of either principal 
or agent; (4) by the principal’s parting with the 
subject matter of the agency: and (5) in some cases 
by the bankruptcy of the principal or the agent. 

The principal should notify third parties who have 
been dealing with the agent that the latter no longer 
has authority to act. 


Third parties, strictly speaking, have no relation 
to the agent, their business being with the principal; 
and if there has been fraud or misrepresentation on 
either side, the fact that the transaction has been 
negotiated through an agent does not affect the 
liabilities or remedies, as the relation between the 
third party and the principal is the same as that 
existing between any other contractual parties. 








AWARDS 


for 
COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 


INCE announcing the awards to be offered to 
winners of the District and State Contests in 
Bookkeeping in the January issue of ““The 

Balance Sheet”, arrangements have been completed 
for offering these awards in the States of Illinois, 
Georgia, Virginia, South Dakota and Montana in the 
contests to be held this spring. In each state a silver 
medal will be awarded to the pupil winning first 
place in each District Contest in Bookkeeping and a 
gold medal will be offered to the student winning 

st place in the State Contest in Bookkeeping. A 
silver loving cup will be awarded as a trophy to the 
school having the winning team in these state con- 
tests. 


Indications are that these awards will also be 
offered in many other states in which contests will 
be held in bookkeeping this year. The purpose of 
these awards is to provide an incentive for the 
contest committees to include the subject of book- 
keeping in the commercial contests and to promote 
advancement in bookkeeping instruction. 


There are no restrictions attached to these 
awards. They are offered to the winning teams and 
pupils participating in commercial contests without 
any regard as to what text is used as a basis of 
bookkeeping instruction. 


Contest managers of other states, who have not 
yet made arrangements to secure these awards, may 
obtain further information by addressing the 
Contest Manager, South-Western Publishing Co., 
Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AUDITING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 
Problem No. 3 
by 
GEORGE E. BENNETT, LL. M. 











EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the third of a series of articles on Auditing Principles and 
Procedure, prepared especially for publication in “The Balance Sheet” by Prof. George E. Bennett. 
The first article appeared in the January issue and the second in the February issue. Prof. Bennett 
is head of the Department of Accounting at Syracuse University and is a Certified Public Accountant 
of New York. 

The editor will appreciate hearing from readers of “The Balance Sheet™ regarding this series 
of articles. It is hoped that much benefit will be derived from a careful study of the articjes. 











HE problem this month has been composed from an actual set of facts encountered by the writer in 
auditing a certain set of books. The only change made is the substitution of fictitious names for 
those found upon the records. 

The question is: How many readers interested in auditing would reach the same results as those set 
forth in the solution below? If interested. read the problem closely, review mentally your basic principles 
for handling controlling accounts and for the treatment of consignment accounts, plan the attack, and frame 
the solution. The problem is not peculiar; a similar situation is met in numberless instances. 


PROBLEM. The general ledger Trial Balance of the Marble Linoleum Company, as of December 
31, 1926, contains the following item: 


Apermmn nacre, GURNEE... 5.5 oo oo oo. 00 65h: 5 cn cncncssbeccccccecs $13,547.07 
A listing of the account balances in the consignment ledger as of the same date produced the following: 


Desits Crepits 
Anton & Company, inventory account......................22..+-+ $25,739.06 
Anton @ Comopamy, Gmemee s000Uet. ...... 2 cc cece cccscccccccccse $10,197.87 
Jones & Company, inventory S0count... . 5. cc cece cc ccescs 483.89 
Jones & Company, finance account.................0 cece eee eee ‘ 1,624.84 
Dunn & Company, inventory account.................0 cece ccc aeee 5,394.84 
Drains Gr Cee, GIRS OOO. gon cos sc ec icc ccgecsesecccn 1,101.71 
Hardy & Company, inventory account..............0....0cceeeeueee 190.28 





$29,139.78 $15,592.71 


The inventories of goods out on consignment, taken from the inventory sheets received, were as 


follows: 
Anton & Company....... Se en Pe EEN EO ee 
9.) We Shc RPS gl ateathc so ia a Bip ws haved ee eaniecnn tae 133.35 
I ot, cdo hie SR hg ta ad Bua tate sees uc ioe eg megs 4,603 .65 
I 55 050 ooh lees cons ee ta ee Rei Be 190.28 


These inventories, upon examination, were found to be correct, as to amounts. 
Prepare reconciliation, adjustments, and Balance Sheet set-out for the above, as of December 31, 1926. 


SOLUTION. This is offered in a step by step procedure, considerably more in detail than is actually 
necessary, in order to secure clarity. 


1. The general ledger control over the consignment ledger is reconciled with the total of the balances 
on the consignment ledger: 


Consignment ledger balances: 


SE ET Se re EERO ee oN Pes ee er re. $29,139.78 
IN ro soe 0 a0 an hae ats Rae ee tel Mn gee ee” 15,592.71 
a 56 i oid aise & Sn lanai wBiaw aod ee ak Pata Cie $13,547.07 


This debit excess agrees in amount with the balance in the general ledger controlling account. Hence, the 
two ledgers are in agreement, and no adjustment at this point is necessary. 


2. The consignment ledger balances of the inventory accounts thereon next are reconciled against 
the actual inventory report. The latter, of necessity, must appear in the Balance Sheet: 
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ConsIGNMENT INVENTORY 
LepcEr SHEET | Over | Unoper 

Rn egtine erers Dr. $25,739.06 Dr. $18,664.09 | Sc eee a uiEN | $7,074.97 
EN a on occue encoun deemen Cr. 5,394.84 Dr. 4,603.65 ee 
SN 3 ere reer eee Dr. 483 .89 Dr. 3 2. are 250.54 
MPTEN so ieaf ck ache ccc eed so Dr. 190.28 Dr. a SR AERRAS ee PRES 

| $9,998.49 |_ $7,425.51 

RS ee 

Inwentory (net) over leduer accounts... < s.c occ cc aweccccccevescecs _ $2,572.98 | 


3. Since the actual inventory figures are at variance with the booked figures (in three cases out of four), 
the net difference being $2,572.98, adjustment entries are necessary; these follow: 





a eT ae ee EN ae Ce $7,425.51 
ee $7,074.97 
SUE ee Te eee ee 350.54 
bg eee . 9,998.49 
RE iit jo kas o 2 coats ign diw'k G4 6-4riSraoaarks 9,998. 49 
Dr. Consignment Accounts Receivable................ 2,572.98 (Control entry) 
The adjusted inventory accounts now are as under: 
ConsiGNMENT | ADJUSTMENT | Net BALANCE 
LEDGER INVENTORY 
| 
|e dh”, ey Dr. $25,739.06 | Cr. $7,074.97 Dr. $18,664.09 
RSE ie Saree are eer ree ere eee | Cr. 5,394.84 Dr. 9,998.49 | Dr. 4,603.65 
Jones NS oS c Sots See a sia Sie ene ateee Dr. 483 .89 ce. 350.54 | Dr. 133.35 
MN os pane vicccccssavcscessons | Dr. 190.28 Pere e | Dr. 190.28 





|_Dr. $21,018.39 _|_Dr. $2,572.98 __|_Dr. $23,591.37 _ 








4. Upon the completion of the above, the remaining accounts having been verified and found correct, 
the final step contemplates setting the components of the adjusted control in the Balance Sheet properly. 
On the asset side of the Balance Sheet, among the current assets, the following should be shown: 





es ed ice crus aha kb ad chines ane eo enleed exe $2,726.55 
This is composed of the following: 
I 05075 ae co nis oie 54pm ale sigs eee nn ainie a eeewalals $1,624.84 
I ea ooo ins BIN Vig oa HAs mace ate a aia ee 1,101.71 
Np Da sal ews yc Se ER ale Selene esis shee $2,726.55 


Also, under the section of current assets titled “Inventories”, there should be shown: 


en ee ee ee $23,591.37 
This is composed of the following: 
(See schedule under No. 3, above). 


On the liability side of the Balance Sheet, among the current liabilities, the following should be shown: 
Pe ooo cca aaa\5ss bie Sh 6a, ¥ 4.4 deo 45:00 bob bk bm Soe $10,197.87 

This is composed of the following: 
EE Ne er er ee Tee er . $10,197.87 


5. Asa final point to notice, the controlling account over the consignment ledger, as adjusted, amounts 
to $16,120.05. The above Balance Sheet separation checks out against this, as under: 


Assets: 
Sig aes. ore dyna is inka w oema saan $ 2,726.55 
PUNT GE GS CIEE. nk cece cc cwececenesees 23,591.37 
$26,317.92 
Liabilities: 
EE ee ee ere ae 


ee ae Pare ene Pe eee ee ee $16,120.05 
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BEST METHODS OF GAINING SPEED 
IN TYPEWRITING 
WITHOUT SACRIFICING ACCURACY 


by 


RUBY K. LEA* 


HAT is the first 
and greatest req- 
uisite of a typist 

—not only in a beginner, 
but in the experienced 
typist? To gain expertness 
and a complete knowledge 
of the keyboard requires 
an extraordinary degree 
of mental power. This 
mental control must be 
back of every movement. 
A mental image of the 
keyboard must exist. It 
must be indelibly im- 
printed on the mind. Without it, all the technique 
one might acquire would be valueless. It would be 
effort without power—the lack of mental poise 
without which no movement could be executed 
correctly. 


Now how are we to teach this complete mastery 
of the keyboard in order that we may attain greater 
speed without sacrificing accuracy? One supreme 
method is by visualizing the keyboard. I feel sure 
many of us have tried diagramming the keyboard. 
Conscientious practice of this system will greatly 
benefit even the experienced typist who, in order 
to keep his memory of the keyboard keen, must 
continually practice on finger drills and other ex- 
ercises. This mental gymnastics produces that alert- 
ness necessary to rapid thinking and thereby result- 
ing in rapidity of execution. Visualize the keyboard, 
horizontally as well as vertically. Learn to fill in 
the diagram in twenty seconds. Be master of the 
keyboard. To gain speed in typewriting without 
sacrificing accuracy all hesitation must be eliminated. 

The next step is the proper training of the muscles 
of the hands and wrist. To gain fingering technique, 
one must go through a series of exercises system- 
atically followed out, which strengthens the muscles 
of the hands. I know of no better plan to develop 
the fingering technique than practice of right-hand 
and left-hand words. First, practice them separately 
then alternate the words, so as not to produce 
excessive fatigue. Time your students on these 
words. Have them practice intelligently on these 
until they can write the left-hand words as rapidly 
as the right-hand. The left-hand is recognized as 
the weaker hand, and has to perform 60% of the 
work in typing, so why not give this hand a little 
more practice. This is one reason I suggest using 
the right thumb for the space bar. In a way it 
evens up the work for the hands. May I suggest 
a drill, begin with the first letter of the alphabet 
then join to it the next consecutive letter in the 





alphabet. For example: aa ab ac ad ae af ag ah ai 
aj ak al am an ao ap aq ar as at au av aw ax ay az. 
Then begin with the letter ““*b”, repeat this letter 
and join to it every letter of the alphabet, on and 
on until you have run through the aplhabet. 


My second requisite is correct technique. The 
problem of speed development is one that opens up 
a multitude of interests in the technique of type- 
writer operation. This is true of all arts. Perhaps 
you have not found it true, but I have found that 
the average student knows less about technique 
than any other typewriting requisite. Do we ex- 
plain to them what we mean by correct technique? 


Take the student at the stage when he is writing 
twenty words a minute; (new matter) this is the 
time when we begin to think a little about speed. 
In the early stages we must not allow ourselves to 
think of speed. The foundation must be laid. Keep 
accuracy before you. We know that the student 
has been taught the value of mental and muscular 
control, the value of technique, however, let's 
review with him a little bit—probably he has 
forgotten how we taught him to strike the space 
bar—one of the greatest temptations in type- 
writing is to operate the space bar with wrong 
technique. Avoid developing the flopping wrist. 
Use the right thumb for the space bar. 

Let’s check him daily on these points of technique: 
First, the correct position, second, exercise mental 
and muscular control, third, write rhythmically and 
without hesitation of any kind, fourth, keep your 
eyes on your copy, fifth, resist the temptation to 
look at the work in the machine and at the keyboard. 


After checking up on these points—we are then 
ready to begin our word and sentence practice, 
new matter as well as old. Right here, may I suggest 
the use of a record sheet for recording five, ten, and 
fifteen minute tests. I have found that it is quite a 
stimulant to each student to keep a record of his 
progress in speed. If possible have a display of 
these record sheets. The word speed has a magic 
attraction for students in shorthand or typewriting. 
For a student to notice on record that Mary or 
John made 40, 50, or 60 words in typewriting for 
fifteen minutes and only two or three errors during 
the fifteen minutes, he immediately has a desire to 
know just how they did it. Check up on your class 
as they make the return of carriage see how many 
seconds they lose. False motion must be eliminated. 

Never tire of saying let’s write accurately; for 
by writing accurately speed will come by repetition. 
However, we must so handle our drills so as not to 
become tiresome. Variety in drills may be had 


(Concluded on page 26) 


*Miss Lea is instructor of typewriting in the Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Irvin L. Lindabury 


IRVIN L. LINDABURY, Vice-President and 
Secretary of Burdett College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and Vice-President of Burdett College, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, was born in 1880 in Califon, New 
Jersey. 


After holding several teaching and executive 
positions with private schools in New Jersey and 
New York City, he came to Boston where he was 
for a time connected with the Schraft Company, 
candy manufacturers. Twenty years ago he joined 
the executive staff of Burdett College, Boston. 


He is active in social and civic affairs being a 
member of the 20th Century Club, Boston City 
Club, Boston Chamber of Commerce, and Harvard 
Teachers’ Association. In club and association work 
he has held many offices, being Vice-President of 
the National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, Ex-President of the Reciprocity Club and 
President of the Eastern Commercial Teacher's 
Association. 


Mr. Lindabury claims golf as his chief recreational 
interest and his membership in several of the follow- 
ing New England country clubs bears evidence of 
his enthusiasm: Kernwood Club of Malden, 
Meadowbrook Country Club, Colonial Golf and 
— Club, and Mojalaka Club of New Hamp- 
shire. 


At the present time Mr. Lindabury is hard at 
work preparing for the forthcoming convention of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association at 
the New Hotel Statler in Boston. The organization 
meets in the “Hub” for the first time in twenty 
years and Mr. Lindabury, ably supported by a 
large committee of local teachers, intends to extend 
a true New England welcome to all members of 
the teaching fraternity. 


Those who are acquainted with Mr. Lindabury’s 
charming wife and daughters rest assured that he 
will have unusual assistance in creating an atmos- 
phere of hospitality that will well repay the trip to 
Boston. They reside at 203 Summer St., Malden, 
Massachusetts. 
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Luther E. Gifford 


LUTHER E. GIFFORD was born in Pontiac, 
Illinois, February 10, 1875. In 1879 his parents 
moved to a farm near Prescott, Kansas, where he 
attended the district school. Later he graduated 
from high school, and after teaching a couple of 
years, took a two-year course in the Kansas Normal 
School at Emporia, Kansas. He then taught a year 
after which he attended the Normal Schoo! another 
year, completing the course in 1901 and receiving a 
life certificate to teach in the State of Kansas. 


After three years as city superintendent, Mr. 
Gifford took a complete course in the Gem City 
Business College at Quincy, Illinois, from which 
school he was graduated with the Degree, Master 
of Accounts. 


For eighteen years he taught commercial subjects 
in the high schools of St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


In 1918, Mr. Gifford left the teaching profession 
and took up accounting work for one of the largest 
construction firms in the State of Iowa. Three years 
later he associated himself with the Miller Hotel 
Company of Des Moines as House Auditor, which 
position he retained for a period of three years until 
he became associated with the University of Com- 
merce, Des Moines, Iowa. 


January, 1926, Mr. Gifford purchased the con- 
trolling interest and assumed management of the 
University of Commerce, which school is attaining 
a wide and enviable reputation for high class work. 
Girls and boys basket-ball teams, an orchestra of 
thirty pieces, and one of the most popular quartets 
in the city of Des Moines contribute much to the 
popularity of the school. 


Mr. Gifford is a member of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, and the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, in which he was elected 
President of the Penmanship section for the ensuing 
year. 


In January, 1919, Mr. Gifford was married to 
Miss Gertrude Chapin. 
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EDWARD H. MOEHRKE, who taught com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at L’Anse, 
Michigan, during the past 
year, is now teaching 
commercial subjects in the 
High School at Calumet, 
Michigan. Mr. Moehrke 
is a graduate of the High 
School at Hancock and of 
the Western Normal Col- 
ege at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The annual meeting of the CONNECTICUT 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION will 
be held in the new Derby High School, Derby, 
Conn., on Saturday, March 19, 1927. The usual 
State Contests in Shorthand and Typewriting will 
be held at this time for both high and private 
commercial schools. Fourteen medals and a cup will 
be awarded, and a number of well-known educators 
throughout the state will talk on subjects of vital 
interest to commercial teachers immiediately follow- 
ing the luncheon. 

Dr. Edward Eldridge of Simmons College, Boston, 
will be in charge of the shorthand contests, and 
J. N. Kimball of New York City in charge of the 
typewriting. 

Officers of the association are: President, Nathan 
B. Stone, President of the Stone Accounting & 
Secretarial School, Inc., New Haven, Conn.; Vice- 
President, Roderick K. Stanley, Principal of the 
Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn.; Treasurer, 
Walter E. Canfield, President of the New London 
Business College, New London, Conn.; and 
Secretary, Mrs. Mollie Z. Lehman, Instructor of 
Shorthand in the New Haven Commercial High 
School, New Haven, Conn. 





THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING DEPARTMENT OF THE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, SUSQUE- 
HANNA UNIVERSITY, SELINSGROVE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, has been fully approved by 
the State Department of Public Instruction as a 
commercial teacher training institution. Standard 
and college provisional certificates in commercial 
subjects are granted to graduates. High school 
ee desiring to enter the commercial teaching 

eld may communicate with Dr. Chas. A. Fisher, 
Director of Commercial Teacher Training, who will 
be pleased to supply full information. concerning 
the courses offered. sx 

HARRY F. TONE, 
a graduate of the State 
Normal College at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, is teach- 
ing bookkeeping and allied 
subjects this year in the 
High School at Browns- 


ville, Pennsylvania. 





IDA NICKEL, formerly a teacher in the Robi- 
doux Polytechnic High 
School at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, has _ recently 
accepted a position to 
teach commercial subjects 
in the Central High School 
at Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. She“is a graduate from 
the State Normal College 
at Peru, Nebraska, with a 
B. S. degree. 





4% 


After spending many of his years teaching the 
youth of the Newark community, LE ROY STEIN 
will now devote his entire time to the Hudson 
Preparatory School, Journal Square, Jersey City, 
realizing from his long experience that there is need 
for a preparatory school in Hudson County giving 
complete and adequate preparation for college in 
the shortest possible time. 


For thirty terms, Mr. Stein was identified with 
the Newark Preparatory School. His meteoric rise 
in that institution from instructor to‘director has 
been due to his untiring efforts to afford the youth 
of this State an opportunity to complete his college 
preparatory studies in one-half the usual time, days 
or evenings. Under his skillful guidance that school 
has grown from a two-man faculty to a twelve-man 
staff and from a ten-pupil enrollment to a four 
hundred student body, from one room to a sixteen 
room schoolhouse. 


At Hudson Preparatory School, Mr. Stein heads 
a seven-man faculty, and a student body housed ina 
modern and thoroughly equipped nine-room school- 


house. 
4% 


A CONTEST IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
including bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting and 
penmanship (grades 4 to 8 inclusive) will be held 
on March 25, 1927, in connection with the Southern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association program. Suitable 
prizes will be given. This contest will be open to 
all high schools in Southern Illinois. Penmanship is 
open to all rural and city schools. Address all 
inquiries to T. L. Bryant, Contest Manager, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 


eK 


HANNA JOHNSON is teaching commercial 
subjects this year in the 
High School at Akron, 
New York. During the 
past year she taught 
commercial subjects in 
Suomi College, Hancock, 
Michigan, and is a grad- 
uate from the University 
of Minnesota with a B. S. 
degree. 
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WINS WORLD’S “HIGHEST”’ 
TYPEWRITING CONTEST 


GRACE E. SMITH won the World's “Highest” 
Typewriting Contest on the shoulder of Mount 
Tacoma in a recent midwinter carnival of students 
and faculty members of Knapp’s Modern Business 
College, Tacoma, Washington. 


In deep white snow, with the typewriting 
machines on an improvised table made by laying 
toboggans over boxes five girl students competed 
for a silver loving cup. The contest was not only a 
test of speed but of stamina and endurance under 
trying conditions, as well. The average number of 
words was much lower than usual because of the 
intense cold which slowed up the contestants as 
well as the machines. 


Another feature of the carnival was a daring 
stunt by Miss Smith who established a new “Speed” 
record on the typewriter as she rode a toboggan 
down the slide. 


Among the unique stunts on the program was 
the demonstration by Miss Smith and Mr. Knapp 
that it is possible for Eskimo business men to 
dictate correspondence even under the most 
adverse weather conditions. Clothed in a heavy 
fur parka and standing in deep snow Mr. Knapp 
dictated a letter to Miss Smith who immediately 
transcribed it on the typewriter. 


Motion pictures of the contest and other forms 
of activity were taken and sent to the movie news 
weeklies. Students, alumni and teachers, numbering 
nearly 200, attended the carnival. 











Asove: Miss Smith establishing a new speed 
record on the typewriter as she rides a toboggan 
down a slide on Mt. Tacoma in Rainier National 
Park. 


Betow: Awarding a loving cup to Miss Smith, 
the winner of the typewriting contest. 
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EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Will Meet in Annual Convention 
in Boston 


April 14, 15, 16, 1927 


THE EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold its annual con- 
vention in Boston at the new Hotel Statler on April 
14, 15, 16. This promises to be one of the best 
meetings the association has ever held. An advanced 
copy of the program reveals that the following 
parties are scheduled for addresses: 

Dr. F. L. Hoffman, Research Consultant, Babson 
Institute, speaker of international reputation 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of 
Education, Augusta, Maine 

L. Gilbert Dake, Soldan High School, St. Louis, 
Mo., new President of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation 

Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, Superintendent of Boston 
Public Schools 

Dr. Henry Crane, one of the most brilliant 
orators in New England 

A complete program will appear in the April 
issue of ““The Balance Sheet’’. 

Two new features of the convention are the 
School Administration Section, and the Women 
Visitors Committee. In the School Administration 
Section, superintendents, principals, department 
heads and all others who are interested in that 
phase of commercial education will have an op- 
portunity to exchange views on such matters as 
program building, placement of tests and measure- 
ments, executive problems and the like. This section 
will be in charge of Professor Paul Lomax of New 
York University. 


The Women Visitors Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Atlee L. Percy of Boston will 
provide entertainment and see to the comfort of 
the women who visit the convention with friends 
and relatives, but who are not primarily interested 
in the subject of commercial education. 

The new Statler Hotel in Boston, which has just 
been completed, has 1600 rooms equipped with 
every modern convenience including radios in each 
room. It is located in the heart of Boston very near 
the shopping district, within easy walking distance 
of the chief public buildings and near the chief 
points of historic interest. It is expected that the 
unrivaled opportunities for sight-seeing, which the 
city of Boston and its environs offer, will draw a 
very large attendance at the convention. Regional 
representatives throughout New England and the 
Eastern States have been appointed and they report 
that delegations are already being formed to attend 
the convention in a body. 

The officers of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association are: 

President—Irvin L. Lindabury, Burdett College, 
Boston 

Vice-President—Prof. Paul $. Lomax, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City 

Secretary—Seth B. Carkin, Packard Commercial 
School, New York City 

Treasurer—Arnold M. Lloyd, Banks College, 
Philadelphia 

Executive Board—Seth B. Carkin, Packard Com- 
mercial School, New York City; Dean Milton F. 
Stauffer, Temple University, Philadelphia; Alex- 
ander Pugh, High School of Commerce, New York 
City; John A. Luman, Pierce School, Philadelphia; 
George L. Hoffacker, Boston Clerical School, 
Roxbury; H. C. Post, Waterbury Business College, 
Waterbury, Conn. 








AWARDS FOR STUDENTS 
IN 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 
AND 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


For many years we have been offering Certificates of Credit and Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency to students completing ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting” satisfactorily and upon the recommendation of the 
teacher. This policy will be continued as usual. 


Additional awards are now available in the form of bronze, silver and 
gold pins. These pins are not only available to students who are studying 
‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’, but are also available to 
students who are studying McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
Full information in regard to these awards will be furnished upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Each month the names and addresses of 
pupils who are awarded gold pins or cer- 
tificates of proficiency for satisfactory work 
in the completion of “20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting”, will be published 
in “The Balance Sheet’. These awards are 
presented upon the recommendation of the 
instructor. 











CERTIFICATES HAVE BEEN 
AWARDED AS FOLLOWS: 


Richard Bullinger, Ralph Compson, Evelyn 
Craig, Robert Creyts, Helen Cummings, Jeanne 
Debicki, Dollan Hart, Marie Herron, Alice Israel, 
Margaret Kieselbach, Inez King, Benjamin Leyrer, 
Clarence Miller, Alberta Otis, William Pearce, Leo 
Post, Mildred Ray, Margaret Rusnak, Allouez 
Ridley, Helen Schulz, Viola Schultz, Verna Tru- 
scott, Cora Van Kuiken, Jennie Vinocur, Robert 
White, Jeanne Wood, Lansing High Schoo!, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Esther Ayres, Delores Covington, Harriett Evens, 
Mary Gilliam, Leola Hicks, Ethel Howell, Robert 
Jacobs, Lawrence Johnstone, Florence Lincoln, 
Francis Martin, Grace Martin, Janette McKibben, 
Myrtle Morgan, Wallace Nethery, Earl Paxton, 
Frances Richardson, Florence Robinson, Violet 
Scriven, Arletta Soland, Helen Swanebeck, Marie 
Williams, Gladys Zimmerman, Oak Park Academy, 
Nevada, Iowa. 

Jane Cominic, Elizabeth Kehna, Katherine Morse, 
Jean Mulholland, Viola Pregenzer, Thelma Rose, 
Irene Getrast, Leona Emery, Clara Zuber, Catherine 
Connors, Martha Hemming, Vincent Audina, 
Joseph Milandro, Virginia Conti, Mae Weis, Mabel 
Corea, Benjamin Franklin Jr. High School, New 
Castle, Pa. 

John Cunkle, Katherine Hiendricks, Eloise 
Mankin, Geraldine Merrill, Ben Dean Miller, 
Marjorie Oldham, Dorothy Reese, Margaret 
Schleiff, Lenora Shelby, Grace Talbert, Georgia 
Williams, High School, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Wayne Adams, Vivian Brown, Donald Campbell, 
Hazel Coolen, George Jenne, La Von Linn, Clyde 
McCrea, J. R. Peckham, Harold Peirce, Florence 
Porter, Elmer a Vrtiska, Hollis Wolfe, 
High School, Pawnee City, Nebraska. 

Helen Musson, Sophie Snyder, Enid Roach, 
Lillian Peters, Mrs. Elsie Woolf, Nora Kropp, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwelder, Mary Conley, Wash- 
ington School for Secretaries, Washington, D. C. 

Gilbert Tapp, Harry Mogy, Euginia Crutchfield, 
Marie Bell, Nannie Grant, Ozella Grant, Euginia 
Turnipseed, Lily Reid, Robert Allen, Walter 
Williams, Humes High Schoo!, Memphis, Tenn. 

Doris Boyd, Harry Fisher, Mary Fowler, Ray- 
mond Jones, Wilma Merkle, Kathleen Patnode, 


Odess Stevenson, Mildred Steele, Majori Weidner, 
Alice Wellington, High School, Toronto, Ohio. 


Edith Morley and Edward Smith, High School, 
Superior, Wyo.; Gene Crow, E. E. Lumpkin, Lottie 
Cueras, and A. B. Dubuison, High School, Kiln, 
Miss.; Jeanette Boyden, Ruby Preston, and Louise 
Filter, Adrian Business College, Adrian, Mich.; 
Alfred E. Hinz, Quam Practical Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nels Peterson, Gilbert 
Mokerke, Martin Nystti, Allen Tribilcock, and 
Arthur Seppela, Twin City Commercial College, 
Hancock, Mich.; Robert Addams, Jack Gerber, 
Robert Kelinman, Morris Morrison, William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg, Pa.; Harry Pope, Potomac 
State School, Keyser, W. Va. 


GOLD PINS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
AS FOLLOWS: 


Aubrey Bailey, Lena Campbell, Rommey Camp- 
bell, Margaret Chenault, Alice Couch, Elmo Davis, 
DuVal Farrar, Fred Gillispie, Gladys McAlexander, 
Thomas Mathews, James Noel, Walter Paris, Susie 
Tucker, Thelma Wecks, Haywood Wooldridge, 
E. C. Glass Hith School, Lynchburg, Va. 


Raymond Holley, Varda Smith, High School, 
Water Valley, Miss.; Margaret Bell, Lucille Bona- 
face, High School, Homestead, Pa.; Blanche Wich- 
man, High School, Doe Run, Mo.; Della Bumpus, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Mackie Lee Hamn, Evabelle Thomason, Central 
High School, Nashville, Tenn. 


Roscoe Leon Killebrew, Wilber Bussey, Newton 
Institute, Newton, Ala.; Georgia Jordan, Deering 
High School, Portland, Me.; Gemma Beletti, Anna 
Damaini, Bird's Business Institute, Bronx, New York, 


N. ¥. 


Scott Huber, Leona Bastide, Gladys Riggs, Ray 
Sutton, Annetta Hinckel, Margaret Simcox, 
Vernon Mitchell, Woodlawn High School, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; A. K. Money, Mississippi College, 
Clinton, Miss.; Charles L. Haslup, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS HAVE 
BEEN AWARDED AS FOLLOWS: 


Pearl Abramowitz, Daisy Barile, Beatrice 
Dericklin, Anna Daniels, Maria Hanstein, Helen 
Hossler, Méillicent Hewitt, Isiah Kohn, Abe 
Kaufman, James Kennedy, Elizabeth Kuyper, 
Irving Levy, Frank Miller, John Molendyke, 
Meyer Moskowitz, John Pantano, Leah Rogoff, 
Molly Shapiro, Benjamin Surasky, William Sutton, 
William Walter, Central High School, Paterson, N. J. 


Norman Nielsen, High School, Greenville, Mich.; 
Anni Feldman, David Podersky, Washington High 
School, East Chicago, Ind.; Hubbard Cook, Edna 
Cain, Lofton Rushing, Forest Ave. High School, 
Dallas, Tex.; Josephine Laib, James Wallace, 
Thelma Ladson, High School, Fort Branch, Ind. 
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BOOKKEEPING — ACCOUNTING 


J. O. McKINSEY, A.M., LL.B. 


Certified Public Resiaainnee. 
Professor of Accounting, 
University of Chicago 


The text material of McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and Accounting is bound 
in both a two-volume series and a 
three-volume series which makes it 
possible for the instructor to obtain 
text material in the form in which it 
is best adapted to the course offered. 
It is also possible because of this ar- 
rangement to use certain parts of the 
text material for special courses with- 
out purchasing the remaining text material. The content of 
each series is the same. 


The subject is introduced by means of a study of the 
fundamental accounting equation: 


ASSETS = LIABILITIES + PROPRIETORSHIP 


The Balance Sheet is developed as an accounting expres- 
sion of this equation, hence this method of approach is gen- 
erally referred to as the ‘“‘balance sheet method of approach’’. 
This equation is based upon the fact that when there is prop- 
erty there must be ownership of property. Accounting is a 
means of providing a record of both property and its owner- 
ship. Accounts are an expansion of the Balance Sheet required 
to keep a separate record of each class of property and each 
claim against the property, whether the claim be that of cred- 
itors constituting liabilities or that of 
the owner constituting proprietorship. 
Under this method of approach, the 
student learns the theory of debits and 
credits through analysis of transactions 
to determine whether they represent in- 
creases or decreases in property, or in- 
creases or decreases in the property 
rights or claims. 

Teachers interested in this method 
of approach should examine McKin- 
sey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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A MONOPOLIST 


A little fellow left in charge of his tiny brother 
called out: “Mother, won't you please speak to 
baby? He’s sitting on the flypaper and there’s a 
lot of flies waiting to get on.” 

KK 


AN EXAMPLE 


Teacher—Give me a sentence with the word, 
“analyze”. 
Small Boy—My sister Anna says she never makes 
love; but, oh, how analyze. 
eX 


CULTURE 


“I hear your son’s at college.” 

“Yep.” 

““How’s he doing?” 

“Pretty good, I guess; he’s taking three courses. 
I've just paid out ten dollars for Latin, ten dollars 
for Greek, and a hundred dollars for Scotch.” 


RK 
WITH BATH 


Stranger—Can I get a room for three? 

Clerk—Have you a reservation? 

(Indignantly)—Do I look like an Indian? 
eK 


A GOOD ALIBI 


A Pasadena, California teacher reports having 
received a note from a mother asking that her son’s 
absence from class be excused: 

“Peter has been obliged to substitute for: his 
father, who is a doorkeeper at a factory, while his 
father solves the problem you gave Peter. 

“My boy is too young to know how long it takes 
a man walking at the rate of three-quarters of a mile 
an hour to walk ten and a half times around a field 
four miles square. 

“My husband left early this morning, but to 
work the problem he must walk a long time. I hope 
that he will get home this evening and that Peter 
can go to school tomorrow.” 

KK 


BOUND TO MEET TEMPTATIONS 


The pastor of a colored church noticed a new 
face in his congregation, and after the service he 
hurried down to greet the newcomer. “Mr. Johnson, 
this is the first time you've been to our church. 
I'm mighty glad to see you here.” Mr. Johnson 
replied: “Ah had to come, pahson. Ah needs 
strengthenin’. Ah’s got a job whitewashin’ a 
chicken-coop and buildin’ a fence around a water- 


melon patch.” 
KK 


DON’T AND WON’T 


Omnibus Passenger—I have paid my fare. 

Conductor—I don’t recollect it. 

Omnibus Passenger—And you won't recollect 
it either. 


AN EAR FOR BUSINESS 


The late William Archer, the English critic and 
dramatist, visited America during the run of his 
one and only success, “The Green Goddess,” and 
a lady at tea asked him how he liked our country. 
He answered: 

“Your efficiency amazed me. There was a funeral 
the other day out in Arizona in the town of Hot 
Dog, and while the minister was preaching the 
funeral sermon two shots were fired in quick 
succession in the street outside. 

“The undertaker tiptoed forth. In a minute or 
two he tiptoed back again with a bland smile on 
his face. 

“‘T secured both them funerals,” he whispered to 
the chief mourner.” 

*#** 


TAGGED 


Farmer—Samanthy, do you want me to bring 
you anything from the city today? 
His wife—Yes, Si; you might bring me a few 
jars of that traffic jam I see advertised in the papers. 
**X 


BARGAIN 


Willie wanted a dog, and his rich uncle met his 
hint to that effect by saying, “Well, Willie, suppose 
I do give you $200 for a dog. Would you spend 
all that for one dog, or would you buy a pretty good 
dog, and put the rest of the money in the savings 
bank?” 

“Uncle,” said Willie, “if you leave it to me, I'll 
buy two hundred one-dollar dogs.” 

KK 


THE FRENCHMAN WAS PUZZLED 


A Frenchman called to see a friend and an- 
nounced: 

“I call to see Mr. Brown.” 

Maid—You can’t see him, sir; he’s not up yet. 

Frenchman—Vat you tell? I com’ yesterday, and 
you say, can’t see hem because he is not down, now 
you say, can’t see heem because he is not up. Vat 
you mean? Ven will he be in ze middle? 

kK 


A NEW ONE ON CENTRAL 


He was newly arrived in this country and was 
none too familiar with the use of the telephone. 
So he took the receiver and demanded: 

“Aye vant to talk to my wife.” 

Central’s voice came back sweetly: “Number 
please?” 

“Oh”, he replied, perfectly willing to help out, 
“she bane second vun.” 

*** 


WELL RECOMMENDED 


Two colored men came to the outside of a crowd 
where a politician was making a speech. ““Who am 
dat man, Sam?” asked one. 

“Ah doan’ know what his name is,” Sam replied, 
“but he sure do recomen’ hisself mos’ highly.” 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


CURRY AND RUBERT 


Teachers who have had an opportunity to examine the 
revised edition of Curry and Rubert’s Business Arithmetic 


are making very interesting reports on it. 


Such quotations 


as the following are indicative of the type of reports being 


received: 


‘*The revised edition of Curry 
and Rubert’s Business Arithmetic 
has interested me more than any 
novel I have read in years. It is 
the type of book I have dreamed of 
ever sincel began teaching commer- 
cial arithmetic as a profession.’’ 


WILLIAM E. CHAPIN, 
Portland High School, 
Portland, Maine. 


**In the revised edition of Curry 
and Rubert’s Business Arithmetic, 
you have almost reached perfection. 
I speak from many years of experi- 
ence in business offices and obser- 
vation of the work done by our stu- 
dents when they go to work.’’ 


C. L. MICHAEL, 
Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 








The book is divided into four general divisions as follows: 


1. The development of the fundamental | 
operations (Chapters 1-7) 


2. The application of the fundamental oper- 
ations to fractions, percentage and interest (Chap- 
ters 8-19) 


3. The application of the fundamental oper- 
ations to the problems of the business man 
(Chapters 20-28) 


4. The application of the fundamental oper- _ 
ations to the problems of the individual (Chapters 
29-34) 


Every teacher of business arithmetic should take the 
necessary time to examine this new publication before it is 
too late to consider a change in text books for next year. In 
requesting a sample copy, kindly indicate the length of the 
course offered as we publish a complete text for a year’s work 
and an abridged text for a half year’s work. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York City ’ Chicago 


San Francisco 
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BEST METHOD OF GAINING SPEED 
IN TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 17) 


through a different presentation and this is no less 
effective than a change in the content of the drill 
itself. Discouragements must be avoided. 


Let us keep before the student that there is no 
factor in the learning process that has a greater 
influence upon progress and efficiency than success- 
ful accomplishment of tasks undertaken. Know that 
we gain a little day by day. 

Write with your students. Nothing inspires a 
student more than to know his teacher can do what 
she expects him to do. 

In taking up new matter, test material for in- 
stance, begin with one minute test, two minute 
test, then five minute test on to ten and fifteen 
minutes. In these tests we must notice carefully 
whether the student is hitting the key squarely in 
the center, delivering just enough power to make 
the proper ‘touch, and getting the fingers off quickly. 
We must illustrate the effect of variations in touch 
to show the students the importance of striking 
with an even blow. A light even rhythmic touch 
conserves energy, increases production and gives 
better finger control. The most important factor 
in touch is the speed with which the key is released. 
The proper striking of the keys is one of the most 
important phases of good technique. 

Correct technique is conducive to concentration. 
Of course, our mind will not function properly if 
we do not have correct position and correct tech- 
nique. 

The point I am trying to make is we must first 
teach our students how to concentrate. Then the 
coordination of mind and muscle. Day after day we 
must approach the same thing from a slightly 
different angle in order to avoid the monotony of 
repetition. 

If a complete mastery of the keyboard and a 
thorough knowledge of what correct technique 
means is drilled into and with our students, we will 
have no trouble in gaining speed without sacrificing 
accuracy. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


An old established business school in Central 
States, now enjoying the largest business in its 
history, having a Jp me gp second to none with 
a clear title and good equipment, is for sale. 
$1,500 cash will handle the deal. Balance in 

yments that will be easy to make. Reason 

or selling — present management must give up 
this kind of work to preserve health of self ond 
wife. Address, No. 727. 





School in growing territory of New York State, 

established three years. Little or no competition. 

reasons for selling. Opportunity for a 

man with ready cash. Write for particulars. 
Address, No. 728. 





School in city of about 500,000, offering courses 
in telegraphy in addition to regular business 
courses, is for sale. Only $3,500 cash necessary, 
balance from profits. Excellent surrounding 
territory. Address, No. 729. 





Business college located in a rapidly growing 
ry one of the best cities on the Pacific Coast. 
woe pavins pr = and a delightful place 

t wai to live. Address, No. 730. 





A small business college in California city of 
about 100,000 population. Fine location. Room 
for 200 to 300 students, and at a _ usually 
charged for room to accommodate fitty students. 
Priced to sell for much less than invoice price of 
equipment. Address, No. 731. 





Secretarial school in South. Established seven- 
teen years. All new equipment. Accommodates 
fifty students, clears $5,000 yearly. Low rent. 
Easy terms. Address, No. 732. 





Excellent opportunity for energetic young man 
commercial teacher or manager to become asso- 
ciated with well-known business college of the 
Northwest by purchasing one-fourth or one-half 
interest. Please give experience and amount of 
cash available, and we will make you a good 
proposition. Address, No. 733. 





FOR’ SALE entire equipment, tuition, and 
ood will of the Palm Beach Business College for 
2,000 cash. Do not take the time to write un- 

less you mean business. Address, John M. 
Moose, P. O. Box 534, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





**The Balance Sheet’’: 


of Atlanta. 


York City. 





NEXT MONTH 


The following articles are scheduled to appear in the April number of 


‘The Educational Value of Accounting’? by Thomas W. Noel, Dean 
of the School of Commerce, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
and member of the firm of Noel and Sanders, Certified Public Accountants 


‘‘Why a City Director of Commercial Education?’’ by John W. Neuner, 
New York Institute of Accountancy and Business Administration, New 


‘Learning the ‘Lingo’ of Bookkeeping’’ by Carolyn Overstreet, head of 
Commercial Department, Blackfoot High School, Blackfoot, Idaho, and 
formerly President of the Idaho Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


“‘The Educative Value of the Merchandising Courses’’ by Edward J. 
Rowse, Commercial Coordinator, Boston Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


PO nbtehbdemaes 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A commercial teacher, solicitor and private 
school manager wants to make a connection 
=, A reliable commercial school. Address, 

io. " 





Qualified lady teacher, who has taught all 
subjects in a business school including Commer- 
cial Law, Business English and Office Practice. 
desires position. Eight years’ experience as head 
bookkeeper and eight years’ experience in teach- 
ing commercial subjects. Good disciplinarian 
and capable of supervision. Prefer stenographic 
cre (Gregg Shorthand). Address, No. 





An experienced commercial school man de- 
sires to connect with a high-grade business col- 
lege in the capacity of manager or head of busi- 
ness administration department. Can teach all 
commercial ches, but specialized in book- 
keeping, higher accounting, auditing, law. eco- 
nomics, etc. College graduate. Degree. Avail- 
able in June or later. Address, No. 736. 





Man who has had seven years’ ence with 
one school, teaching 20th Cent kkeeping 
Accounting, Business Law, Calculation, and 


other commercial subjects, desires sition in 
West or South. Do not object to part time solicit- 
ing. Can manage school. Services available 
immediately. $175 per month or better. 
Address, No. 737. 





Teaching position wanted by an experienced 
young woman who has ability and force to pro- 
duce. Unreliable and a a schools, please 
do not respond. Address, No. 738. 





Experienced field secretary desires to form a 
connection with a progressive commercial school. 
Capable of taking complete charge, including 
writing the publicity. Address, No. 739. 





Position wanted by an enced commercial 
schovl man to teach Bookkeeping, Accountin: 
and allied subjects. Can teach Gregg Shorthan 
and Typewriting. Would consider applying on 
share in a good school. Can come on one month’s 
notice or may pe sooner. Address, No. 740. 





Experienced commercial teacher, young man, 
can teach any commercial subject, desires cc 
tion for the term of 1927-28. Nothing but a high 
— the State of Ohio considered. Address, 

Oo. . 





A SCHOOL MAN IS NOW AVAILABLE. 
College and university graduate; twelve years’ 
successful experience as teacher, solicitor, and 
operator in commercial education; qualified to 
teach all commercial subjects, and able to con- 
duct and represent a business school with tact 
and profit; sree from physical defects and m 
| ne industrious, resourceful and honest; 
mmediately available for investment of time 
or money, or both, in a reputable school, would 
consider purchase of part or entire interest in 
an established school. Address, No. 742. 





Thoroughly experienced teacher of bookkeep- 
ing, higher accountancy, business administra- 
tion, C. P. A. degree, desires position with a 
school which requires high-class services. Ad- 
dress, No. 750. 





- «= Cincinnati, Ohio 





Position wanted with a reliable business college 
or high school, by a man who completed 
thirty-six hours in bookkeeping, accounting and 
cost accounting thirty-one, English twenty- 
seven. Thoroughly competent to teach other 
commercial subjects. I hold B. C. S. degree and 
state teachers’ certificate of commercial subjects. 
+ ag — the best of references. Address, 

0. 4 





Teacher with over seventeen years’ experience 
desires to connect with good business school. 
Will consider good eee to teach part 
time and solicit remainder, or will manage going 
school on commission basis, with option to buy 
later. Those wanting to sell outright at once, 
save your time. Address, No. 749. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Saunas a aes ane — who can \o-—— and 
control an outside staff, in a large t 
and Business School situated in the cere oF 
New York City. Liberal proposition to the right 
man. Address, No. 743. 





A business college located in Philadelphia 
desires the services of one or two first-class rep- 
resentatives, preferably experienced men. 
excellent opportunity tor the man who can pro- 
duce business. Address, No. 744. 





Wanted experienced solicitor for business col- 
lege in Iowa. Good field and high commission. 
Solicitor must be experienced, high-grade sales- 
man, reliable and honest. Must own car. Ad- 
dress, No. 745. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


A good school man, experienced in —— yy | 
and teaching, wishes to acquire an interest a 
reputable school. Hard worker and can t 
practically any subject taught in a business 
college. Address, No. 746. 





An experienced school man wishes to buy 
halt or entire interest in a successful comm: 
school in midwestern city of not less than 20,000 
population. Address, No. 747. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For Sale or Lease—immediately! A progressive 
business college, a going and growing concern, 
in a city of about 100,000, to the right person 
now at a bargain figure. Owner has other press- 
ing me and must act at once. Addreas, 

0. 4 





Business college, long established and well 
known. Located in Southern city of about 45,000. 
Good territory adjoining. Excellent climate. 
School has produced present owner annual net 
income of not less than $5,000 every year since 
he has owned it. Two teachers can handle the 
school. Owner has been in business college work 
more than quarter of a century and wishes to 
retire. Address, No. 726. 





IN THREE YEARS 
THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS USING 
20™ CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
INCRFASED FROM 5765 TO 8203 


The use of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ 
in over 8,000 schools of secondary grade in which there are 
over 10,000 teachers of bookkeeping can only be accepted as 
proof of superior merit and as an indication that superior 
results are being obtained from its use. Such extensive use of 
a text book cannot be the result of superior salesmanship or 
extensive advertising, neither can it be the result of an acci- 
dent. It is inconceivable to believe that 10,000 bookkeeping 
teachers would continue to use a text which did not give 
entire satisfaction and from which satisfactory results were 
not being obtained. 





Last month on this page appeared the names of eighty- 
four cities of over 50,000 population in which there were 381 
high schools using ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing’’ exclusively. 


Following is a list of seventy-nine cities of from 25,000 to 
50,000 population in which the high schools also have adopted 
and are now using ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing’’: 


Newcastle, Pa. Phoenix, Ariz. 1) Clarksburg, W. Va. 


( 
incy, Il. Zanesville, Ohio ( 
st Cleveland, Ohio La Wis. 
Danville, Ill. Great Falls, Mont. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Port Huron, Mich. 
den, Utah 


bat Gd mt Go ee 


a a ee at ae et at a at et ol at et 


Norristown, Pa. 

Warren, Ohio 

Moline, Ill. 

Anderson, Ind. 

Cumberland, Md. , Tl. 
Irvington, N. J. Marion, Ind. 
Marion, Ohio a, Iowa 
Ft. Smith, Ark. Fargo, N. Dak. 
Steubenville, Ohio Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Hagerstown, Md. Paducah, Ky. 
Plainfield, N. J. Bloomfield, N. J. 
Asheville, N. Car. Ashtabula, Ohio 
Alam Calif Butler, Pa. 
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Springheld, Ohio 
ton, Ohio 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Muncie, Ind. 
Columbia, S. Car. 
Dubugue, Iowa 


Wichita Falls, Texas iH Mansfield, Ohio Lebanon, Pa. 
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Stamford, Conn 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


Lynchburg, Va. 
1 Raleigh, N Car. 


The figures in parentheses represent the number of high schools in each city 
in which ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ is taught. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York City Chicago 








